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FOREWORD 


, en Study of Mental Hygiene in its relation to 
UE n has so far received comparatively little 
Bl oe m Western countries and parti- 
aU rica,of recent years, the value. of 

ental Hygiene in the educative processes 1s being 
nus and more emphasised. The study of Mental 

ygiene is to a large extent responsible for the 
modern belief that the child should no longer be a 
mere recipient of facts but hasa personality which 
requires a satisfactory environment for its full and 
talanced development and satisfaction. The schools 
described in certain of Dickens’ novels and the 

Choakemchild” type of teacher are giving way to 
schools where repression is replaced by disciplined 
freedom and where the teacher is more of a guide 
than an autocratic martinet. 

But this change in India is a slow process. Any- 
thng that helps to accelerate its speed is to be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Suraj Bhan’s book is a valuable contribution 
tothe need of the study of Mental Hygiene in India 
ani its relation to the teaching processes. His thesis 
is 111 the more valuable as it is based on his ex- 
perience of many years as a successful teacher. and 
headmaster. 

Those who have the responsibility of training 
tezchers, teachers themselves and social workers 
wil find the book most suggestive not only in em- 
phisising the value of Mental Hygiene in contri- ` 
buting to individual and social behaviour but also 
in drawing attention to the need of a new outlook 
in Indian schools. 

I, therefore, commend Mr. Suraj Bhan's book to 
the careful attention of all interested in the welfare 


of young children in India. 
J. E. PARKINSON. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The Mental Hygiene approach to Education is 
proving even in its immature state, remarkably 
penetrating, stimulating and fruitful. Since merely 
externalschemes of social redemption have been 
found wanting, it is the part of wisdom to see what 
contribution can be made through the study, under- 
standing and control of the inner psychological 
forces and motivations which are now thought to 
determine individual and social bebaviour. 

A study of modern principles of Mental Hygiene 
in relation to Indian education should, the writer 
presumes to think, prove of some value, since the 
cult of mental health is very much in line with 
Indian culture. It has been necessary to draw on 
ancient [ndian philosophy to establish that this is so. 

The emphasis, throughout this study, has been 
on the positive and preventive aspects of Mental 
Hygiene rather than the remedial ones. 

The writer is grateful to the Editor, Punjab Edu- 
cational Journal, Lahore and to the Editor, TEACH- 
ING, published by Oxford University Press, Bombay 
for permission to draw on some of his articles that 
have appeared recently in these journals. 

S. B. 


December, 1939. 
PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

"Towards a Happier Education is a reprint of 
Happy Childhood, with slight modifications. It 
was intended to bring out this edition earlier, but 
it was not possible to do so because of manifold 
difficulties occasioned by the Partition. ia 

Th iter is deeply indebted to Principa 
R. R. ums M. A., of Govt. College, Rohtak for 
valuable suggestions made by him, in regard to the 
revision of the book for the second geen 5 


December, 1952. 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘If he were bidden to make a choice between 
the cultivation of body and mind, the Indian would 
in all probability choose the mind.^For centuries 
Past his outlook has been spiritual rather than 
materialistic, idealistic rather than pragmatic’. He has 
come to regard the body as mere tenement of clay, 
a necessary evil that stands between him and his 
Salvation. Even to-day when contact with the West 
has resulted in a more realistic attitude, there are 
hundreds who believe that they can only obtain in- 
ward bliss through the subjugation or annihilation 
of the body. Although the multitudes of medicants, 
who practise self-immolation in the belief that this 
is the Way of Life, do not constitute the voice of 
India, one maysay without fear of contradiction 
that the average, Indian would place greater empha- 
sis on the health of mindthan onthe cult of the 
body. 

The distinction between Body and Mind has 
been drawn to bring them into contrast; they are 
not two entities but two ends of a single entity. 


Ancient Indian philosophy may have emphasized 


For an exposition of the trends of Indian [EDS 
theagesand an exposition of the Hindu EN o of Life." 
See Professor Sir Radhakrishnan's “The Idealist em EAS 
The human soul stands supreme and uses the bo d EDI 
mind as means for its development, but the body sta 

than the mind. 


ii 
the mental more than the physical, but in the last 
resort they are inseparable’. One cannot conceive 
of bodily ill-health without its effects on the mind 
or mentalill-health without its reactions on the 


body. As sound mind in a sound body istrue, so is 
its converse. 


; That India has, inthe past, prized the health of 
the mind is shown by the fact that she developed the 
system of Yoga, a technique of mental culture which 
even to this day is recognised as fundamentally 
sound: However,the Mental Hygiene movement 
has not made much headway either in the field of 
education or in the conduct of life in general. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The movement, though 
fraught with immense possibilities, has not been 
long in existence. Besides, owing to the misdirected 
zeal of some workers and writers in the field of 
Mental Hygiene, it has begun to lose its distinctive 
colour and is in danger of being confused with soul 
culture. The conservative sections of society are 
therefore likely to view it merely as ‘old wine in 
new bottles,’ to reverse thecommon expression. In 
India this is certainly true because there is a feeling 
that though the country is materially backward, in 
mental and spiritual mattersshe stands second to 
none. Again, for very different reasons the modern 
Indian politician may look upon this movement with 
suspicion and distrust. “Enough of mental health,” 


1. This is developed further in Chap. III. 


ili 

he is likely to say, “our ‘inwardness’ has been our 
bane; what we need is bodily health among the 
masses of our nation. Given that, mental health 
willtake care of itself. Nations have stolen a 
march upon us because we have been pre-occupied 
with things mental and spiritual.” A 

It would not be appropriate in this study to dis- 
cuss Indian politics, but this much may be asserted, 
that India's salvation does not lie in exclusive atten- 
tion to the body. Moreover, the politician is likely 
to mistake the mentalinertia of the masses for men- 
tal health and may, as a consequence, question the 
need forattention to it. There are thousands to 
whom. fatalism gives the contentment that raises no 
problems and occasions no conflicts. Their problems 
and conflicts may be as real as those experienced by 
their fellows in modern cities like Bombay or 
Calcutta, who find adjustment to the ever-growing 
complexities of life by no means easy. 


This study has to confine itself to the field of 
Education. For a hundred years or more, India has 
built her educational structure on Western lines, 
until today there are schools, colleges and uni- 
versities very much like those in the West, though 
admittedly in some cases, but poor imitations. The 
s looked upon education in terms 


average Indian ha: i 1 
and no complaint was máde 


of its vocational value, } : 
while diplomas and degrees met this requirement. 


iv 
This is no longer the case and dark clouds are hover- 
ing over the educational horizon. The future may 
not be altogether dark, however, since discontent so 
often precedes reform. The intelligent educated 
Parent is beginning tosay tothe teachers: “If you 
cannot give us earning men, give us men-—happy, 
wholesome men ‘with a healthy outlook on life.” 
New methods are being tried, extra-curricular 
activities grow apace, not in the majority of schools, 
it is true, butin an increasing number of them, The 
child is coming into his own, for there are growing 
signs of recognition of his Personality, 

It is here that Mental Hygiene comes in with a 
message of faith and hope. Though its technique may 
not be fully grafted on the Indian soil, its aims are 
very much in line with India's genius. At a time 
when the leaders are taking stock of Past errors and 
future possibilities in the field of Education, should 
they not look to Mental Hygiene for ac 
towards a correct appraisal of problems 
character-training and school organisation ? Surely 
there is no firmer foundation on which India could 
build than a wholesome, happy childhood, 


Ontribution 
of disci pline, 


, CHAPTER I 
THE CONCEPT OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Disease of mind is a conception as old as 
language and thought. Centuries ago men talked 
of ‘ministering to a mind diseased.’ In early 
historical records, there is evidence that mental 
unfitness or abnormality was present and ob- 
served. ‘The historical books of the Old Test- 
ment abound in eccentricities and peculiarities 
of conduct, which to-day would be regarded as 
some form of neurosis'. In ancient India incan- 
tations were used for casting off of the ‘demon’ 
that possessed the mentally deranged person, 
and in later times this treatment was supple- 
mented by flogging, starvation and bleeding. 
The Greeks similarly had temples of healing 
where mystic rites and cermonies were performed. 


It would not be germane to this study to go 
into ancient or primitive methods of treating 
mental disorders ; what concerns us is the fact 
that psychiatry isa much older concept than 
‘mental health’. This fact is significant ; we 
begin to talk and write about a concept only 
when we find that we cannot assume its perma- 
nence. So far health of mind has been taken 
for granted as a normal phenomenon. But it is 
no longer so; for whereas our physical well- 
being is being rendered more and more secure 
by advances in the prevention and cure of 


1. Rees, J. R. “The Health of the Mind,” p. 16. 
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disease, and countless mechanical triumphs have 
given us new powers, pleasures and comforts, 
healthy living has become increasingly difficult. 
Nature seems to be a stingy goddess ; what Man 
has wrested from her in one direction, he has 
lost to her in another, for the Increasing com- 
plexity of life has raised for him fresh problems. 
The new, eager, hurrying world contains 
elements which disturb Man’s peace of mind. 
Not to speak of the child, even the adult is an 
danger of finding it a ‘big, blooming, buzzing 
confusion. The new liberty adds to his diffi- 
culties all the more. «The present. 
McDougall, “is the age of liberty, liberty such 
as no other age or civilization has known, liberty 
for every man to choose his course of life, hig 
calling, `, his education, his mate, his 
regimen, his religion, his moral code.”? Such 
liberty imposes also the necessity and responsi- 
bility of choosing between this and that: the 
ease which conformity to the traditional code 
of society affords is disappearing and there are 


greater chances for the individua]. to lose his 
balance. 


Could anything be done to maintain the 
individual's poise, or to enable him to ‘pull him- 
self together,’ even if he has ‘gone to Pieces’ ? 
Is there any mantra to keep the mind : 
even in the storm and Stress of life 2 


Physical hygiene with all its 
accomplishments does compara 


1 McDougall, W. 


successful 
tively little to help.. 


“The Energies of Men," p, 302. 
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It has laid little emphasis on the specific emo- 
tional factor, and has chiefly aimed to preserve 
the organism from deleterious agents of imperso- 
nal nature and to supply the requisites for the 
welfare of the constituent tissues and organs of 
the body. “It has dealt,” as Campbell points 
out, *more with the duration of life than its 
quality, has safeguarded tissues andeorgans with- 
out concern as to the use made of those organs for 
the purposes of individual life.’’? It has not con- 
sidered within its sphere the contribution from the 
individual to the social group nor the intangible 
factors which the individual must obtain from 
the cultural environment in order to maintain 
a healthy balance. 


Obviously physical hygiene stands in need of 
being supplemented by a ‘sanitary engineering 
in the realm of mind,’ Efforts in this direction 
to devise means for facilitating the task of 
‘adjustment’ to a rapidly changing world have led 
to the development of a new technique which 
makes these human factors its main concern. It 
is not content merely with a study of principles 
and measures which are important for the 
integrity of the physical machine, but takes for 
its concern those functions of the organism by 
virtue of which the individual attains a certain 
internal equilibrium and plays his role efficiently 
as a member of the social group. The emphasis 
is not on the quantity of life but on its quality. . 

After years of hypnotic concentration on 


1. Campbell, C. M. *Towards Mental Health," pp .3-4. 
2. Kelley, W. A, “Educational Psychology," p. 435. 
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the forces and materials of the external, objec- 
tive world about him and the disillusionment 
that came in its wake, man is Starting to ‘look 
within.” He is unusually willing at this time 
to consider mental phenomena because so many 
of his fine hopes and brave plans which depended 
on external schemes for the management of hig 
problems have one by one been found wanting, 
and he is ready to consider the inner forces, 
motives and desires, whose importance as de- 
terminers of human conduct modern psychology 
has so unmistakably revealed, in the hope that 
this new approach may throw new light on his 
problems. 


Mental Hygiene, then, is that growing body of 
knowledge and technique culled from the sciences 
of psychology, child study, sociology, psychiatry. 
medicine and biology which has for its purpose, 
firstly, the understanding and evaluation of 
human personality, the promotion of mental 
health as an expression of optimal adjustment, 
to one's self and the world, resulting in the 
highest integration, and secondly, the prevention 
of personality maladjustments by suitable 
treatment. It needs to be emphasized, however. 
that the positive concept of mental health is 
more important, and that it is not sufficient to 
describe a healthy mind negatively as a mind 
free from defect or disease or maladjustment, 
In the matter of conservation of mental health 
it is more important to have in mind the desirable 

mental traits we should attempt to cultivate 
vather than the undesirable symptoms that we 


T 
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should try to avoid. 

The use of words like 'personality and 
‘adjustment’ raises fresh difficulties, for these 
terms, like so many others of their kin, are the 
delight of the sophis& and the despair of the 
thinker. What do we mean by personality ? 
Ingenious definitions like ‘the quality of being a 
person’, or ‘the aggregate of what one is minus 
what one is not’ lead us nowhere, for they simply 
beg the question. The scope of this study does 
not permit our entering into a detailed discussion 
of personality, or an examination of definitions 
and conceptions given by Prince or McDougall, 
psycho-analysts or behaviourists, neurologists or 
endocronologists. What is more important than 
definitions for our purpose is the fact that almost 
all writers emphasize that personality is a unity. 
We shall not yield the palm to body or mind, 
nerves or glands, but shall consider the body- 
mind organism as an “organic commonwealth, 
where there is no aristocratic organ and the 


crown is borne by no particular tissue”.* 


Whether we accept McDougall’s definition of 
personality as ‘the synthetic unity of all features. 
and functions in their intimate interplay”? or 
Prince’s as “the sum total of all the biological 
innate dispositions, impulses, . tendencies, 
appetites and instincts of the individual and the 
acquired dispositions and tendencies, ? the 


i. Miller, E. Quoted from Fox, C. “The Mind and 


its Body," p. 99. i vj 
2: McDougall, w. “The Energies of men," p. 368. 


3. Prince, M. "The Unconscious,” p. 532. 


J 
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important fact that comes out is that personality 
is a totality where totality does not mean a 
simple addition but a synthesis. What charac- 
terises personality, above all, is integration or 
*wholeness' as Burnham! would put it. 


A mentally healthy person is one who has a 
‘wholesome’,.. balanced personality, free from 
schisms and inconsistencies, emotional and 
nervous tensions, discords and conflicts. ‘He 
does not comport himself like a series of 
compartmentalised selves, a series of Dr. Jekylls 
and Mr. Hydes, honest on Sunday, dishonest on 
Monday, generous to-day, crabbed to-morrow, 
reasonable and logical at times, at other times, 
confused and inconsistent.’’? 


Our use of the term ‘adjustment’ will be 
conditioned by the above conception of Persona- 
lity. Adjustment, as such, means nothing, for 
any mode of behaviour may be an adjustment. 
In meeting a difficulty, whether T face it. 
successfully, or try and fail, or simply retreat 
from it, I have made an adjustment in each case. 
The real issue is, which mode of behaviour makes 
for integration rather than disintegration of 
personality. The suggestion may well arise here 
that if a split personality or a mind torn between . 
various courses of action is the negation of 
mental health, a static life, characterised by 


A Burnham, W. H. “The Wholesome Personality" 
p. 77. 


2. Wallin, J. E. W. ‘Personalit Maladjust t 
and Mental Hygiene." p. 41, Ps E 
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deliberate evasion of conflicts may be the golden 
rule of Mental Hygiene. No; mental health 
stands for a balance that is dynamic not static, 
balance of the spinning top rather than the dead 
clay. For just as no military leader can prove 
his prowess unless he engages in battle, so none 
may develop a wholesome personality unless his 
mind experiences conflicts; but he must recognise 
them and not merely be ‘in the position of 
Buridan’s ass between two bundles of hay.’ And 
having recognised them, he shall meet them 
squarely and rationally, and neither ‘regress’ nor 
‘compensate,’ ‘rationalise’ nor ‘escape’. ‘The 
balanced personality," to quote Professor 
Hamley, “is like the balanced physical system ; 
it stands firm in the midst of stress and strain. 
There can be no balance of personality, where 
there is no possibility of conflict. We do not 
seek the balanced personality in the cloister nor 
in the retreat, although it is often to be found 
there, but in the tempests and storms of life.” 


Adjustment, therefore, is à double-edged pro- 
cess. The individual is not merely the plaything 
of life, but is himself the bearer of life too. He 
is not only acted upon, but acts also, and more 
so. It is here that Mental Hygiene and Educat- 
ion join hands, for as Burnham tells us, the 
common aim of Mental Hygiené and Education 
is adjustment.* There js no incompatibility, as 


1. Hamley, H.R. “The Balanced Personality.” The 
New Era, April 1936, p.P. 89-90. 
2% Burnham, W. H. loc. cit. p. 435. 
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has been put forward by some, on the ground 
that the former is individual and the latter social 
in character. The welltworn conflict between 
individual and social has no basis in fact, for 
they are only different aspects or emphases ofa 
larger whole of human experience. The mingling 
of opposites was expressed vividly by Kant in 
the phrase *unsóciable sociableness of Man." In 
the field of education, the individual factor is 
coming into its own, unless perverted, as it is in 
some countries to suit political motives, and it 
is being increasingly, realised that education is 
no mere moulding, and, if it is one, it is a 
“moulding of the individual by the individual. 
What others wish the child to be must be 
identical with what he himself wishes to bo, Gir 
John Adams clinches the argument so well as to 
justify even a lengthy quotation : 


“The process of education as a whole mav 
be described as the absorbing and being 
absorbed by the environment. Both sides 
of the process are essential, the active side 
more so. Education is now coming to be 
regarded as the process by which the 
educand is helped to make himself at home 
in his surroundings...It must not however be 
interpreted to mean that the function of 
education is to help the educand merely to 
fit himself into his environment. It is the 
instrument—to be understood, of course— 
but the educand is the end. Educationally, 


1. Adamson, J. E. “The Individual and the Environ- 
ment," p. 362. 
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the truer aim is to enable the educand to 
modify his environment. The thing that 
best fits into its environment is something 
that has lost its power, say a rotting tree. 
The living tree resists, manipulates, and in 
certain directions throughly converts the 
environment.””* 


Mental Hygiene and Education thus are not 
contradictory but complementary. It is a 
triumph of Mental Hygiene that Education 1s 
coming to be looked upon more and more from 
the point of view of the development of the 
personality of the child. A few years ago, it 
would have surprised people to know that the 
child had a personality, to-day “guarding of his 
personality is his most precious right^* The 
emphasis on the whole child, and not merely his 
brain or brawn is significant. He is not merely 
to be looked upon as a potential learner of 
science or mathematics; his desires, emotions, 
attitudes, in fact, everything that constitutes the 
make-up of his personality, comes within the 
teacher's purview. «Fjducation is not learning 
what to do, but becoming the kind of person 
who knows what-to do." An unattainable 
ideal this, some would say, and outside the pale 
of practical education. No, we may hope that 


1. Adams, J. ‘‘The Evolution of 
Theory,” p. 59. k 
2. Whitehouse Conference On Child Health an 


Protection. I, C. p.58. ee 
3. Morrison, H. C., “Basic Principle 


p. 107. o 


e 
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s in Education,” 
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humanity may yet learn to put its first things 
first. Till then, the stimulus supplied by the 
unreachable goal is its own justification. 


‘The joy lies in the doing 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize.’ 


Before we close this chapter, it should be 
stated that the attainment of mental health is 
to a great extent a personal affair. The develop- 
ment of psychiatric clinics and psychiatric _ 
literature seems to have given to many people 
the notion that there are magical fountains of 
mental health, but it is to-day just as true as 
ever that one does not get anything more out 
ot life than one puts into it. It has been rightly 
said that ‘perhaps the most profound principle 
of mental health is to be found in the words : 
he that saveth his life shall lose it and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.”1 
Experts in mental health may give us aid in 
looking at ourselves and our problems. In-deed, 
often our more serious trouble lies not in the 
facts involved in a situation so much as in the 
involved way in which we have looked upon 
these facts. In the matter of attaining a better 
way of looking at our problems and Seeking a 
rational solution, the mental hygienist can be of 
real assistance. No technique, however, can 
eschew self-effort, and everyone, to a very great . 
extent, has to work out his own salvation. “The 


1. Ham!ey H. R. loc. cit. p: 91. 
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inner life,” as Groves reminds us, “cannot be 
invaded, it cannot ‘be transferred. Much as some 


would like it, guardianship of the mind is not 
possible."* 


1. Groves; E. R. «Understanding Yourself, The 
Mental Hygiene of Personality,” p. 268. 


CHAPTER II 
PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN EDUCATION 


It has been stated in the previous chapter 
that preservation of mental health is, to a very 
great extent, an individual affair. Every person 
starts life with an individual background and 
develops very much in his own way. Evidently 
the mental health problems of Tom “cannot be 
the same as those of Dick. Besides, mental 
health for one stage of development is not. 
identical with that of another ; suggestibility at. 
the age of two may be a normal trait of person- 
ality, but not so at fifteen. Naturally, all that 
we can expect of a normal child is to be the 
normal child of his age. 


The task of attempting to formulate princi- 
ples of Mental Hygiene in Education is rendered 
no easier when the child’s inherent propensities. 
(instincts, appetites or desires) are taken as a. 
guide, for in addition to the want of unanimity 
as to the number of those propensities, there is. 
the standing difficuly of disentangling Nature 
from Nurture. Perhaps it may be better from 
the point of view of this study to talk of the 
‘needs’ of the child, rather than enter into. 
academic discussion as to the number and 
character of the child's inherent propensities. 
This is the course adopted by "Thomas, one of 
the leading mental hygienists of America, and 


12 
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has been followed by workers in child-guidance 
clinics, who have to deal with children rather 
than talk about them. The fundamental needs 
of a child's personality, according to him, are 
security, response, recognition, new experience 
or adventure.’ But it is obvious that these are 
not the only needs of the child, although they 
may be considered the most? important. One 
might add the need of freedom and the need of 
«control, the need of solitude, the need of com- 
panionship, the need to work and need to 
play or rest, the need to give? and the need to 
receive affection and recognition. To these may 
be added, not the least, the need of possession— 
the desire to acquire and own things—which 
O'Shea considers so fundamental.  Discreetly 
satisfied and wisely directed, these ‘needs’ are a 
tremendous force towards achievement, undirect- 
ed they may go to waste, thwarted or misdirected 
they lead to frustration and maladjustment. A 
. closer examination of these ‘needs’, however, 
reveals that taking them as our guide is not so 
simple a matter as it appears. The ‘needs’ seem 
to contradict each other and the child continues 
to be an elusive creature, a mixture of opposites, 
“Tory as well as Radical", as Sir Percy Nunn 
puts it^. When his mind has to oscillate between 


1. Thomas, W. I. “The Unadjusted Girl," p. 4. 
2. The idea is developed further on p. 24. 
3. O'Shea, M. V. “The Child, his Nature and 


Needs," P. 47. 
4. Nunn, T.P. “Education, its Data and First 


Principles," p. 67. 
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two antagonistic tendencies, it should be a seat 
ef constant conflict. 

TE, then, there are to be as many standards of 
imental: health, as there are children, and the 
inner self of each an arena of clashing needs, is it 
possible to formulate any general principles ? 
To many psychiatrists, and psychologists, any 
attempt to do so seems rash and futile, for there 
is not yet a sufficient data of essential scientific 
knowledge to build on. According to others, 
notable amongst whom is Burnham, it may be 
possible to have some general tentative princi- 
ples, based on our present knowledge, without, 
assuming any absolute finality or universality in 
regard to them. 

The difficulties enumerated above should 
confront any science or technique that has to 
deal with the hunian being as its primary 
concern. Weare different and yet so much 
alike. Each individual combines communality 
with individuality and this gives us a basis for 
formulating truths that apply to all human 
beings, thus making possible the development of 
various sciences, like physiology, psychology and 
sociology. A child, for example, may differ from 
every other child in his state of maturation, but 
the sequence of maturation is the same in alt 
normal children. 


The second difficulty—that of conflict 
between the various ‘needs’ of the child—is more 
apparent than real. If one were to select the 
most fundamental needs of the child's persona- 
lity, they are security and adventure; all others 


- E 
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could be classed under either of these two heads. 
It is the sense of insecurity that accounts for 
most of the maladjustments among children. 
The forms it may take may be deprivation of 
love, unfriendly attitude of associates or the 
teacher, inconsistent or capricious methods of 
discipline, doubts and  perplexities attending 
adolescence, or uncertainty in ‘the grasp of 
fundamentals of knowledge. This does not 
mean, however, that security is all he needs. 
The need of adventure is as basic and that is 
why even the sense of security he is given should 
be ‘robust rather than timid.'" The timid mother 
or nurse, who to give security to the child is 
perpetually warning him against dangers that 
may occur and who thinks that every dog will 
bite and every cow is a bull, may be making for 
equally serious maladjustments, for she is starv- 
ing the child’s need of adventure. The 
over-mothered child is seldom a healthy child. 
One of the most frequent signs of maladjustment 
in children is ‘regression’ which is reversion to 
an earlier state because one loves security to the 
exclusion of adventure. The child who has not 
known to venture into the unknown realms of 
knowledge, thought or aétion has not felt the 
joy of gay exploration without which his life is 


1. Moodie, William. ‘‘Mental Hygiene" -Preventive 
Measures: in Childhood. Proceedings of the Royal 


Society of Medicine, March, 1935. | 
“Early and efficient teaching in the fundamental 


subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic is the corner- 
Stone of mental hygiene in children.” — ; 
2. Russell B. “Conquest of Happiness,’ p. 178. 
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incomplete. Security and adventure are polar 
opposites; each implies the other. Adventure of 
to-day is the security of to-morrow and the 
security of to-morrow serves as a starting point 
for further adventure. This is the lesson of 
history, for as Professor Whitehead tells us, “a 
nation preserves its vigour so long as it harbours 
a real contrast between what has been and what 
might be.”? 


Adventure in short, is a departure from the 
safe ground of security, not in the search of 
novelty, but in search of new securities and per- 
fections. It is at once both the condition and - 
the agency of all growth and development. The 
co-existenee of the needs for security and 
adventure need not then lead to conflict; on the 
contrary the normal child is a blend, in most 
cases a happy blend, of security and adventure, 


This rather lengthy discussion has been 
necessitated by the fact that the ‘needs’ of the 
child is the most fundamental concept in a 
study of the child's mental health. To come to 
the last difficulty in regard to’ formulation of 
principles—the standard in mental health—it is 
*as much an ideal as goodness, truth and 
beauty."? Few persons can be found who are 
so adjusted to their selves, their society and 
their work that they could be described as 
perfectly balanced personalities. One is remind- 
ed of the words of Aristotle; ‘no excellent soul is 


1. Whitehead, A. N. “Adventures of Ideas,” p. 360. 


2. Wallin, J. E. W. “Personality Maladjustments 
and Mental Hygiene," p. 42, 
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exempt from a mixture of madness.’ But just as 
all good people are only varying approaches to 
goodness, so all mentally healthy persons approxi- 
mate in varying degrees to the balanced mind, 
and thé want of a -precise and scientific 
description of the perfectly wholesome personality 
should not deter us from pursuing the ideal. ` 


The formulation of broad principles of mental 
hygiene thus becomes a workable proposition. A 
modest attempt may be made to discuss the 
essential principles that the educator may bear 
in mind in helping the child to adjust himself to 
self, society and work. It is necessary at the 
outset to state that in considering mental hygiene 
in relation to school, the emphasis should be on 
the positive rather than on the negative aspect 
Most of the mental hygienists of to-day have 
been physicians and psychiatrists and their point 
of view is of the traditional medical man 
who is more accustomed to diagnosing ills and 
disabilities and prescribing forms of treatment 
than to planning positive prophylactic measures. 
The educator should be concerned first and 
foremost with conditions under which good 
mental health is preserved and should aim at 
keeping the normal child normal rather than 
curing the abnormal. He will not, of course, 
ignore abnormalities, but he will concern himself 
primarily with preventing their occurrence. All 
mental ills must necessarily be recognised! and: 
remedial treatment provided, but the school 
does not and cannot base its organisation primari- 
ly on caring for the maladjusted, > 

t 
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ADJUSTMENT TO SELF 


"Know thyself’, according to MeDougall is 
$ the first maxim of Mental 
Know Thyself Hygiene, and this is as true ‘for 

P the child as for the adult. The 
demand that the educator should help a child 
to understand himself is becoming an accepted. 
test, though there is no unanimity as to how 
this should be done. It certainly should mean 
that the child must know a good deal about his 
own body, and in a way, his mind too. He 
must feel the joy of living and realise that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is on earth, unless he deli- 
berately chooses to starve im the midst of plenty. 
Again, he should know that there is a measure 
of disease in life, but this is more than counter- 
balanced by health which is "n bounty spread’. 
The child should also know something about 
his own processes of thought and feeling, which 
he experiences whether he regards himself as an 


individual or the member of a group. This is ` 


not to advocate introspection, which is generally 
associated with morbidity. That would be very 
dangerous advice for the Indian boy who goes 
through. the world ‘weary of earth and laden 
with sin’. Introspection is by no means the 
same as self-knowledge. In order to know 
ourselves we must look outwards as well as in- 
wards. We must, in fact, learn to see ourselves 
as others see us. It is not advocated that there 
should be a course of instruction in psychology, 


3. McDougall, W. “The Energies of Men.", p. 304 
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but that in religious instruction, talks about - 
health and sex and in other private and public 
discussions, children should be led to understand 
the processes of the human mind. Incidents of 
School life, punishments, rumours, feelings of 
like and dislike will then be seen in their true 
perspective. This is what Simpson has very 
strongly urged in his recent work, “Sane School- 
ing", “for whether we like it or not, older boys 
will pick up a good deal of modern psychology 
often in extremely dangerous and misleading 
forms, and we have no right to withhold from 
them any knowledge which may help to defeat 
the charlatan.” 

Mere knowing oneself is not enough, it must 

be supplemented by accepting 

Accept Thyself oneself and being oneself”. True 
self-knowledge involves both. 

Most of us think of ourselves in terms of what 
we wish to be rather than of what we are. Such 
subjective estimates, since they inflate the 
fantasy-bubbles of one’s self-importance, need to 
be pricked in the interests of the mind’s good. 
Children should be helped to appraise themselves 
honestly and, as far as possible, to cultivate an 
objective attitude towards their own  short- 
comings. Every child has his own limitations 
and it is no real kindness to tell him that he- 
has infinite potentialities. How many frustrat- 
ions and disappointments that children meet in 
later life could be avoided if adults refrained 


|. Simpson, J. H. “Sane Schooling", pp. 288-9. 
2. Hadfield, J. A. “Psychology and Morals.” p, 180. 
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from suggesting to them achievements of which 
they are not capable ? ‘ 
‘Brutes find out where their talents lie, 
A bear will not attempt to fly, 
A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barred gate, 
But man We find the only creature 
Who led by folly combats Nature, 
And where his genius least inclines 
Absurdly bends his whole designs,’ 


The child should be encouraged to aspire’ to 
achieve great things, but “let aspiration be tem- 
pered to the facts, rather than facts be coloured 
by the aspiration."! 


The maintaining of an objective attitude, 
which is so essential for adjustment to oneself, is 
no easy task in childhood, as in the first six or 
Seven years of life, children are naturally ego- 
centric, and later too, many survivals of childish 
attitudes recur. Teachers and parents, however, 
can be helpful to children if they encourage them 
to live in the present. As Dewey remarks, 
“Children proverbially live in the present ; that 
is not only a fact not to be evaded, but it is an 
excellence."? They should, of course, be trained 
to keep before them and pursue remote objectives 
but they should be taught to fulfil the demands 
of the present In the words of Burnham, “they 
should be taught to live one day at a time, to 
settle their moral accounts every night, never to 


1. Hollingworth, L. S. “Educational Psychology,” . 385 
2. Dewey, J. “Democracy and Education,” oe 
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hold a grudge, never to let the sun go down upon 
their wrath, to look upon each morning as a new 
day, in which to improve, but not to carry over 
their troubles from yesterday." The well- 
meaning teacher who constantly keeps before the 
child the importance of the examination that lies 
years ahead is certainly doing him a disservice. 


An apt protest from a child (if he could under- 9 
stand) on whom adulthood is being hastenzd by & 
roseate pictures of a distant future would, in thé? 3 
words of Cardinal Newman, be :— z o 
‘I do not ask to see the distant scene, iy i 
One step enough for me.’ ne Pn 


~: 

In matters of school discipline, it is bad mentalo : \ 
hygiene either to procrastinate or to waver imr: 
disciplinary situations; decisions that are held : 
over are no kindness to the pupil. It is eminently į 
sound mental hygiene for the child to experience 
swift and certain consequences for any note- 
worthy delinquencies of which he may be 370 
guilty. 

The educator must do everything in his PHI 
power to help the child to be 
himself. ‘‘No man can ever 
be other than himself, and 
the attempt to we 
can never be is a hopeless misady, té, result 
in the loss of individuality.”* nthe child \ 
aspires to establish for himse 53 certain, status), 
and to acquire a certain personal value, ‘and the’ 


Tl x! 
1. Burnham, W. H. “The Normal Mind," p. 647. ji 
2. Hadfield, J. A. “Psychology à d^ Morals," p. 183. 
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wise teacher will provide opportunities for him 
to establish himself. It is wrong mental hygiene 
toforce him into shape: rather let him en- 
deavour to shape himself. The child has as much 
right to be himself as the teacher has, and it 
is mischievous on the latter’s part to exploit his 
natural suggestibility in an attempt to make him 
a copy of himself. Not only must he follow the 
child in order to lead him, but he should always 
remember that “the teacher's function as edu- 
cator is to make himself dispensable." It should 
be remembered that the self of the child is 
a developing self and can only be interpreted in 
terms of his own needs and impulses. That is 
why even a teacher who wishes to promote uni- 
formity has to reckon with the fact of individu- 
ality. Even if we grant that uniform develop- 
ment is our goal, children must be appealed to 
differently. 


. _As Kirkpatrick points out, “to preserve the 
individuality of the child at school, the require- 
ments in allthe subjects of a course of Study 
Should be set at rather a low minimum. In other 
words, every child may be required to reach a 
cértain minimum of knowledge and skill in 
fundamentals."* This need not imply the 
complete avoidance of any branch of. study 
for that would be unhealthy evasion ; the child 
should be expected to show an honest but per- 
haps modest attainment in each of these branches. 


1. Adams, J. ‘Educational Theories," p. 12. 


2. Kirkpatrick, E. A. “Fundamentals of Child Study," . 


P. 814. 
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To promote individuality, he must be allowed 
and encouraged to go beyond the minimum in 
any line he chooses, and given opportunity for 
becoming interested in and working forany and 
every possible line of study and activity. Here, 
too, as will be clear, the child’s rhythmic needs of 
security and adventure have to be satisfied. A 
grasp of fundamentals of knowledge gives him a 
foothold of security, and freedom to go beyond 
them is the freedom to venture. The granting of 
such freedom, however, should not be taken by 
the teacher as a release from the obligation of 
guiding or helping the child. Experience has 
shown that children feel the strain of excessive 
self-cuidance and that they are ready to accept 
the security of authoritative guidance whenever 
their reach exceeds their grasp. The teacher's 
function at such times is not to help the child 
when he could well look after himself but to be 
in readiness to point the way to the firmer 


grounds of security. 


` This is particularly important during adole- 
scence when the world is challenging the spirit of 
youth inso many directions, and the quest for 
certainty is so feverish and difficult. The great- 
est service the teacher can do the adolescent 
youth is to help him to co-ordinate his knowledge 
and build for himself a scale of values, This 
should, in course of time, develop into philosophy 
of life, for none may be truly himself without it. 
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ADJUSTMENT TO SOCIETY 


Adjustment to self implies adjustment to society 
for personality cannot be de- 
Give and Take. veloped in isolation. Man, as 
Aristotle told us long ago, is & 
sociable animal. His sociability, moreover, is not 
adhesive but structural. There are no individu- 
als who are nct social individuals and there is no 
“society without individuals associated and organ- 
ised. One may develop a trait in solitude, but 
one cannot develop personality except in the 
whirl of the world. As all individuality comes to 
fruition in society, so all individuality must, in 
someway, give itself up to society. ‘To find it- 
self, it must lose itself. “A profound sense of 
failure attaches itself to all individuality which 
detaches itself from social service.”? This is the 
true joy of life, the being used for a purpose 
recognised by yourself and a mighty one. True 
fulfilment of life lies in service. 


The conclusions for education are obvious. 
The child cannot be truly himself, unless he can 
give himself to some extent. The normal 
child, by nature, is a blend of selfishness and 
magnanimity. He is as willing to give as he is 
anxious to receive. To quote Dr. Suttie : 


"The baby then not only starts life with a 
benevolent attitude, but the need-to-give 
continues as a dominant motive throughout 


i. Hocking, W. E. “Human Nature and its Re- 
making," p. 369. 
ə 


2. Maciver, R. M. “Community,” p. 220. 
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life, and like every other need, brings anxiety 
when it is frustrated. The feeling that our 
gifts (love) are not acceptable is as intoler- 
able as the feeling that others’ gifts are no 
longer obtainable. The former feeling plays a 
dominant part in anxiety and frustration 


symptoms, the later likewise contributes to 


2 »1 
aggression. 2 


Again : 


“The very roots of the infant's sense of secur- 
ity and justice are struck at by the denial of 
baby caresses and by the rejection of those 


offered by the child."* ' 
r the child, then, to give 


as to take and to pamper him invariably is to 
invite troubles later, for a child who only knows 
how to receive is a potential neurotic. We often 
lose sight of or deliberately kill this strain of al- 
truism in him. As Dr. Isaacs tells us, the warm 
and passionate jealousies among the younger 
children are. matched by equally warm an 

generous affections and admirations, and the 
former should not be taken as an index of want 
of ‘social instincts’. Their large incidence is an 
indication not of undiluted individualism of the 
child, but of strong «ambivalence of feeling and 
instability of character in these early years. 
“From laughter to tears, from admiration to 


It is as important fo 


1. Suttie, Ian D. 
4. Suttie, Ian. “The Origins 
3. Isaacs, S. “The Children We Teach," p. 91. 


of Love and Hate," P- 87 


“The Origins of Love and Hate, p. 53. 
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contempt, from love to hatred is but a moment's 
step in these early years."' The child, in short, 
needs recognition, but equally important is it 
that he should recognise others. Great lives, 
noble deeds, things of beauty—all these have a 
value for the child, for his admiration of them 
involves to some extent, a giving of himself to 
them. The giying of self is one ofthe true 
tests of everything of value and the child rece- 
ives but what he gives. 


In the task of social adjustment, normal 
reaction to feeling appears to be 


Healthy essential for mental health. In 
. Emotional the words of William Brown; 
Expression. 


“It isa mistake to hold feeling 

A is in feeling that all values reside, 

and the life of feeling has a logic of its own, 

distinct from the logic of pure reason and not 

necessarily inferior to it"? Emotional excite- 
ment within certain limits is normal and hygie- 
nic and helps to carry us on. It is a tonic to 
the mind, as vigorous exercise is to the body. 

_ Freud and his school have shown the unhygie- 
nic effects of the repression of feeling, and the 
devious ways both normal and pathological which 
individuals are wont to resort to when Tepress- 

. ion of the normal reaction is experienced. Men- 
tal health cannot be achieved as long as there 
18 an Incomplete life, and life cannot be complete 


in contempt; it 


1. Isaacs, S. 


“The Social Development in Young 
Children," p. 25] 
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as long as there are elements in us that are rep- 

ressed and denied expression. Wisely did Thring 

ay : «Never force the lid down, lest the kettle 
urst."* 


The value of the ‘play-way’ and ‘projects’ in 
eduction lies in the fact that their appeal is not 
simply to the intellect of the child, but to his 
emotions also. Among the best examples of 
mental health are the natural expressions of 
emotion where intellectual and emotional responses 
are co-ordinated and emotion furnishes the stimu- 
lus for intellectual activity in the form of some 
all-absorbing task. 


Does mental health, then, consist in a life of 
emotional satisfaction? Not al- 

Emotional together. Complete suppress- 
Control. ion of emotion reduces one to 

a machine, complete surrender 

to emotion degrades one to a beast. The middle 
path is the path of wisdom. “The wholesome 
personality”, says Burnham, tjg characterised 
by normal expression of emotion, and by control 
ofemotion."! The normal control of emotion 1$ 
usually attained through vicarious means of 
ex pression—a method known as sublimation. 
“Man’s superiority,” to quote Professor Thom- 
son, “consists in the greater plasticity of his in- 
stincts and the emotional drives associated with 


them, so that they can be directed away from 
the bestial gutters, in which their untrammelled 

1. Burnham, W. H“ 1he 
p. 218. 


Wholesome Personality," 
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course would lie, into other channels. 


The teacher, therefore, has no need to be 
distressed if the children show moderate emo- 
tion, Even when emotion becomes excessive. he 
wilt -iot help the child if he counters emotion 
with emotion. He can only do this by helping 
the child in a rational and sympathetic way to 
control himself, and what is much more impor- 
tant, to provide healthy channels for redirection 
of emotional energy. Itis only thus that the 
child will succeed in cultivating habit of res- 
traint, and not by setting forth unattainable 
standards which make the children live a life of 
apologetic inconsistency or attempting to tame 
the untameable elements of child-nature. 


ADJUSTMENT TO WORK 


The contribution of the individuals to society 
always takes the form of work of 

4 Worth-while some kind, and proper adjustment 
Task ^ to work is of no small importance. 

The impulse to activity is one of the 

most fundamental urges, and doing of a worth- 
while task is a great step towards*normal minded- 
ness.’* Fortunate indeed is the man who feels 
that work is ennobling, and that whatsoever the 
hand findeth to do is to be done with one’s 
might. There is a value anda dignity in work 
when the whole personality of the worker is thus 


1. Thomson, G. H. “Instinct, Int- lligence and Chara- 
cter,” p. 157. 


2. The termis used in the sense Burnham usesitin , 
‘The Normal Mind.” 
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absorbed in it. Our duty, as educators, there- 
fore, is to encourage healthy enthusiasms amon 
children, and to provide opportunities for selí- 
directed activity. “We should not expect 
children to endure a twelve-hour day, while we 
feel that eight is all that we can stand. A child’s 
working day may be reckoned 4s the hours in 
which he is being made to conform to his elders’ 
Standards of behaviour," Let us make such 
hours short and definite, and leave him to spon- 
taneous expression as much as we possibly can. 
Even in the school it is worth-while having a 
period or two in the week when children may 
do just as they please. We satisfy our sense of 
self-importance when we feel that we aie direct- 
ing the life of the child every minute, but this 
policy, if invariably pursued, deadens initiative 
and develops some very unhealthy mental atti- 
tudes. Such modelling, as it is always intended 
to be, is, in fact, meddling and the transforma- 
tion aimed at always ends in deformation. 


Tt is not always that one has to do a self-im- 
posed task, and many times one has 

The Completed to do a work not because one wants 
ask. to, bu& because one has to. Much 

is being done at the present time to 

make school work interesting for the child, but 
it will be a bad day for him when all real diff- 
Culties are obviated, and all real work eliminated 
from the life of the school. The child should 


1. Coster, G. “Psycho-analysis for Normal Peop'e," 
77 
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that he will have to do uninteresting and 
rain things at times and he should not shirk 
them when they appear before him, He should 
be led to develop the right set toward work. A 
work that is done half-heartedly or is faced in an 
irksome or rebellious spirit will adversely affect 
the mental outlook of the worker. The shriker, the 
idler, the complainer are all illustrations of bad 
mental hygiene, for just as the physical 
organism achieves strength and suppleness 
through steady and reasonably taxing exercise, 
so the mental health is safeguarded by a positive 
and vigorous attitude towards the importance 
and worth-whileness of the task in hand and by 
seeing it through. We all know very well the 
excuses children present when they dawdle over 
their tasks and leave them unfinished, and how 
they ‘rationalise’ their conduct, but our connivan- 


ce in such matters is detrimental to their mental 
health. 


The child should learn to face realities with- 
out excitement, fear or shrinking, . Many a one 
is disposed to shirk the unpleasant features of 
his real experience and take comfort in. the 
creations of his imagination. Facility of imagi- 
nation is not a personality defect per se ; risk 
comes when fantasy is used to establish a habit 
of disguising facts which are unpleasant, Ina 
world which is full of difficulties, where indi- 
viduals have to meet mental troubles and mater- 
ial obstacles, it thus becomes an imperative 
condition of developing an integrated personality 
to acquire a habit of facing hardships in a direct 


o 
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and robust way, instead of side-stepping them. 
Difficulties are disintegrating factors as long as 
one avoids them; face them, and they provide 
opportunity for higher integration. 

Sir J. C. Bose, the great scientist of India, 
tells us that the organisation of plant life in a 
broad way is similar to that in animals and men, 
and that plants that have met'difüculties and 
adjusted to new conditions through many gene- 
rations are the ones most suitable for variation 
and education'.! One may rightly say, then, that 
crutches are for cripples but are weakening to a 
normal man and. the child, like the plant in 
nature, must be self-reliant. or, he goes down. 


But that does not mean that we should not 

: attempt to remove the difficulties 
"Successful that obtain in our schools in the 
Accomplishment form of unhygienic conditions. 
of tne Task’ ‘There should be proper alternation 

d of periods of work and rest. It is 

the almost universal neglect of this important 
principle that has led Kraepelin to remark that 
"the child's inattention is his salvation and un- 
interesting teachers are a hygienic necessity" .? 
Work in the school-room should have a definite- 
ness and clearness of objective, so far at least 
as the learner is concerned. No one can work 
In the dark, and yet, that is exactly what we 
compel children to do because: we fail to hold 


1, Bose, J.C. “The Nervous Mechanism ot Plants,” 


' 2. Quoted by Burnham, W. H. ‘The Normal Mind," 
P. 653. 
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constantly before them a recognisable objective. 
At other times, the end-goal is be-clouded in the 
mists of faulty pedagogy. 


Above all, the child should have a constant 
feeling of succe'sful achievement. Like the Vill- 
age Blacksmith who “each morning saw some 
task begun eachevening saw its close”, the merito- 
rious worker is serene in the consciousness that 
he is making demonstrable progress, ‘‘Eve 
success ” says Kirkpatrick, ‘means survival thus 
far in the struggle for existence, increased vigour 
of living and therefore a step forward in person- 
ality development.” “Success is one of the 
fundamental cravings of the child’? and the 
educator, therefore, should encourage him to beat 
his own records and feel that he is going ahead. 
There should be no dearth of activities to give 
each child a chance to excel ; what he needs to 
see is the sweep and urge of his own forward 
movement, be it on the track, in tennis, as a stu- 
dent, as a collector of stamps or asa maker of 
model aeroplanes. In actual practice, very often 
the tasks are made so difficult for him that he 
seldom experiences the joy of continued success 
for an appreciable length of time, 


Children, however, cannot be brought u 
as hot-house plants, and none could riei 
that they shall never meet a failure. That is 


I. Kirkpatrick, E, A. “Menal Hygiene ior Efiecuve 
Living,” p. 275. 
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why it has been said that ‘some experienee in 
both success and failure is necessary for mental 
health". What is therefore equally important 
is to see that the child develops the proper 
mental attitude toward failure, “Real success in 
the psychological sense may come without; attain- 
ment of one’s ultimate aim.’ The fun ig in the 
game itself. The hero of defeat, tkus, in a deeper 
Sense has been successful, because to him tho 
fight has been worth-while. 


The most common form of reaction to. failure 
in school is a feeling of inferiority which’ should 
be guarded against and, if necessary, counterac- 
ted by success in some other direction. A child 
who finds himself continually under-estimated 
begins to feel that he counts for little. He grows 
indifferent to appeals, erratic in effort, and anti- 
social in attitude. Persistent criticism, unfair 
comparison, unwholesome competition, ridicule, 
sarcasm and a home and school environment 
lacking in opportunity for some form of success- 
ful achievement will dull the keenest mind and 
break the strongest spirit. Mental health is not 
possible to a child suffering from a feeling of 
personal inadequacy anda serious thwarting of 
the need to receive a favourable recognition from 


one’s associates. 


1. Howard. F. E. and Patry, F. L. ‘‘Mental Health,” 


E5 unm W.H. “The Wholesome Personality,” 


p. 413. 
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Those, in brief, are broad principles of Mental 
Hygiene in the field of education at home and 
moro particularly at school. It is not claimed and 
that if they are observed nothing can go wrong 
and that they are the panacea for all children’s 
ills. Their value, as already stated, is more posi- 
tive and preventive than remedial. No technique 
can possibly meet the multitudinous and devious 
ways human maladjustments may take or fore- 


stall every likely abnormality. But one modest . 


claim could definitely be made, that their obser- 


However perfect a counsel of perfection may 
be, there is much that it does not cover. So 
mysterious is the Course of development in 
early years, and so great is our lack of knowledge 
in spite of what we know, that at times it is possi- 
ble we: may not know what to do. At such 
times, as Burnham remarks, the best principle 
to follow is to let the child alone and protect 
him from his enemies ‘whether bacterial, insect 
or human'.! 


1. Buraham, W, H. loc. cit p. 49. 


CHAPTER III 


- ANCIENT INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE. 


For long, there has been much ignorance on 
the subject of Indian thought in the West, 
Even today, to most of Westerners, Indian 
philosophy means such notions as ‘Maya’ or the 
delusion of the world, ‘Karm? or fatalism, 
‘Tyaga’ or the renunciation of the world or 
‘Yoga’ -a code of disciplinary practices, which 
are a strange conglomeration of magic. medi- 
cine and occultism. Bat ancient India, to 
adapt Professor Gilbert Murray’s words in an- 
other context, ‘thas the triumphant, if tragic, 
distinction of beginning at the very bottom and 
struggling, however precariously, to the very 
summits’! There is a good deal in Western 
thought today that finds parallels in the vast 
stretches of ancient Indian philosophy and liter- 
ature. The ideas of great thinkers are never 
obsolete; they animate the "progress that s»emg 
to kil them. “The most ancient fancies”’ to 
quote Professor Sir Radhakrishnan, ‘sometimes 
startle us by their strikingly modern character, 
for insight does not depend on modernity,” 


a E e Ted 


l. Murray, G. “Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 15. 
2. Radhakrishnan, S. “Indian Philosophy." Voj; j' 


p. 7. 
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iuc ; f 
i ater possibilities of interchange o 
dee Siete at an increasing desire in the 
"West to understand ancient Indian ass 
Many a Western thinker wonders if the greater 
emphasis in modern therapeutics on probing 
deeper than appears to the outward eye 1s T 
a vindication of the age-old beliefs of India, 
wherein the st?ess is on ‘salvation from within’. 
A greater interest in Yoga - one of the branches 
of Indian Psychology?—is unmistakable, and 
there is a growing belief that "although Yoga 
is perhaps an essentially Eastern method, it 
nevertheless contains the clue needed by the 
West, if the theory and practice of analytic 
therapy is to reach its fullest Scope as a regen- 
erating and recreating factor in modern life,"? 


Recent work on ancient Indian history has 


revealed.the sad fact that India herself is sel- 
dom aware of her glorious heritage, until some 
Westen scholar discovers it for her, For 
centuries Yoga has been vulgarised by the huge 


l. A recent publication : “Counter Attack from the 
East” by CE M, Joad (Allen & Unwin) is Significant. 

2 That there js Psy chological thought in ancient 
Indian Philosophy is evidenced by the appearance of 
such works as ‘The Birth of Indian Psychology" 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, (L Indian Psychology” 
by Sinha, (Kegan Paul) Wesiern Psychology” 
by G. Coster (Oxford - From the comp- 


arative standpoint, the last is perh 
“and the Writer is y 
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class of mendicants who traded on the strong 
hold jt has on the Indian mind. Even today, 
many understand by the word Yogi, those 
hideous specimens of humanity who parade 
through the streets and extort money from 
superstitious and good-natured folk or inflict 
tortures on their bodies to arouse the commi- 
seration of ignorant people. It is no wonder 
then, that the Western on-looker should think 
that Yoga, after all, is ‘humbug’, and the 
Scientist should look upon it with sublime disdain 
It is a pity that charalatans hold the field, for 
the genuine Yogi is not anxious to show off his 
achievements. But one can distinguish the 
latter out of thousands by his serenity and 
calmness of mind, an inexpressible impertur- 
bability, which is the result of his practising 
the Yoga technique. *'A true Yogi carries his 
credentials on his face",! but they are the mani- 
festation of an inner calm, an attainment of 
poise and balance”, ‘Yoga is balance,” says the 
Bhagvadgita.? . 


uud uu sat 


He has resolved his mental conflicts and 
achieved stability in his personality. If he 
aspir»s to attain still higher goals, this mental 
equilibrium serves as the means whereby he 
can become at one with the Absolut» —the high- 


1. Vasu,S C. “An Latroduc ion to Yogic Philosophy,” 


p.5 
2. Bhagvadgita, Ch. 2, 48. 
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est stage of self-realisation. The final stages, 
however, do not fall within the purview of this 
study. 


There are seven schools of Yoga, differing 
from one another, and yet having a common 
objective. The system expounded, by Patanjali 
in his ‘Yoga Sutras’ (Anga) is that of Raja 
Yoga (usn) and includes much of the teach- 
ing of the other six. ‘Hatha-Yoga’ (gga) 
consists largely of a system of bodily exercises 
caleulated to stimulate the mental and spiri- 
tual faculties. ‘Mantra Yoga’ (aza) is a 
ritualistic course of meditation on certain 
mystical syllables. -‘Bhagti-Yoga’ (afer) 
emphasises devotion. The remaining schools do 
Dot command much importance. Since thé Yoga 
octrines taught by Patanjali are regarded as 
the highest of all Yogas, they will mainly 
form the basis of this study. 

It may be worth while examining if 
the Yoga method and the modern technique 
of Mental Hygiene have any common features, 
Yoga, in the words of Patanjali “is attained by 
steadying the fluctuations of the mind”, ? 


amaaa : | 


The student of Yoga, like the present- 
day analysand, is necessarily one who is 
dissatisfied with his own adaptation to life and 


1. 'Apborisms of Yoga.’ ‘rans. 


2  Patanjal's Yoga-Darshana" Trans. by J. W. 
Wood 1, Sutra 2. (Harvard Oriental Series) 7a) 


| 
i 
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to the external world, for no other reason 
would induce a man to engage in such an 
exacting course. His search is not avowedly a. 
search for God, but rather a striving for self- 
knowledge and internal mental balance. 
Patanjali says that if the student is of such 
a temperament thatthe idea of God appeals. 
to him, that is to be encouraged, for the 
approach to equlibrium through devotion to 
God is thereby .made tho more rapid. lf, on 
the other hand, the student is unable to accept 
the hypothesis of God, there are other 
paths of approach. Yoga, in other words, en- 
courages but does not insist upon the devotional 
approach. Even though Mental Hygiene is 
intimately associated with Ethics and Religion, 
this study must confine itself to the psycholo- 
gical aspects of the subject. 


It cannot be denied that every technique 
bears the stamp of the culture from which it 
evolved and consequently there is a great deal 
in Yoga which-would appear odd and imprac- 
ticable to a student of Yoga in the West, A 
warm climate, early geographical isolation of the 
Aryan race between the majesty of the highest 
mountains on the one hand and the luxuriance of 
tropical beauties on the other, the rise of a 
religion of contemplation and a philosophy of 
the abstract unity of all things—all these and’ 
many other factors have played their role in 
the development of the Yogic method. When 
one bears this in mind, not only does one get a 
better understanding of the method, but the 


Lc 
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details do not appear as strange as they other- 
wise would. The ‘pranayama’ (mUa)! and 
*asanas' (ataa)? may be impracticable in the 
West and yet the underlying truth stands in- 
controvertible. The health of body is essential 
for the helh of mind, and the advocates of 
Hath-Yoga believe physical fitness to be the 
foundation foi cultivation of Raja-Yoga, i. e. 
mental and emotional equilibrium. The rela- 
tion between the physical shell (ghata Ye) and 
mind (citta faa) is so complete, and so subtle 
is their interaction, that it is not strange that 
Hatha-Yogis. should have imagined that certain 
physical training will induce certain mental 
transformation. Mens sana in corpore sano 
is an oft-quoted and well-establihed maxim : 
the Hatha-Yogi goes much further and is at 
pains to prove that certain bodily practices, if 
performed in the right way, make for greater 
mental poise than would otherwise be possible, 
Indian philosophy believes in the unity of body 
and mind? and the exaggerated difference bet- 
ween Hatha-Yoga and Raja-Yoga is due to ex- 
cessive emphsising of the physical and psychical 
sides of life respectively. What is important 
to note is that Yoga does not renounce the 
physical basis, and accepts it as part of the 
mental problem. 


1. Breathing exercises. ` 2. Postures, 
3. This factis also emphasised by Caraka, the greatest 
Indian physician of ancient times. See also **Mahabha- 
rata", xii. 16, 
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The domain of Yoga is human personality, 
the primacy of which Indian philosophy fully 
recognises. | Preserving its integration and 
developing it, is the supreme duty of Man. 
Yoga comesin asan aid in preserving this in- 
tegration, and as a remedy when distintegration 
sets in. Jt warns us that there are five dis- 
integrating factors in personality, ignorance, self- 
esteem, desire, aversion and the will to live.!. 


aaau aa: FAN: d 

Ignorance, says Patanjali is the primary one, 
and is the cause or root of-the other four.” Just 
as, according to Biblical Theology, the: Chris- 
tain is born in sin and the goal of his life 
is conquest of sin,.so every person according to 
Yoga philosophy is born in ignorance and his 
objective is to free himself from it and to grow 
more and more in self-knowledge. Self-esteem, 
egoism, the sense of supreme importance of the 
‘T’ is a universal result of ignorance. It is ad- 
mitted that the need of the self to expand, to 
assert itself, the desire to be reckoned with, is 
inherent in every being; but it is an allusion, 
and the candidate for Yoga, 88 he approaches 
nearer reality, must painfully discard it. His 
objective being to hasten his own evolution 
towards reality, self-esteem stands in the way. 
Desire is the illusion by which man 1$ identified 
and entangled in experience Yoga, while ad- 
vocating killing out desire, does not advocate 


l. Patanjali's «Yoga-Darshan"', Book 2. sutra 3. 


2. Ibid. Book 2, sutra 4. 
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withdrawal from human experience, but objecti- 
fying emotions and then refusing or accepting 
them. Instead of being its slave, he becomes its 
master. What is aimed at is a state when, if one 
chooses to be pugnacious, pugnacity should come, 
but his inner being be not shaken by it, and if one 
chooses the experience of love, he should bo 
the conscious lover and not the victim of an 
entangling passion. As will be clear. this is not 
repression, for whercas repression is the auto- 
matic, unconscious refusal to permit an experi- 
ence to come into the field of consciousness, 
the Yoga technique involves the objectifying 
of experience and then the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of it, by reference to the conscious choice 
of self, 


Aversion, the fourth factor, is allied with 
contempt and withdrawal and implies a sense of 
separateness and the negation of unity and 
brotherhood. In, the words of Geraldine Coster, 
“while desire is a primarily emotional automa- 
tism, aversion is a mental one, and it is the habit 
of destructive criticism and individualistic with- 
drawal that is implied by the term."! The 
fifth and the last disintegrating factor—the will 
to live—may surprise some readers. Dr. Crigh- 
ton Miller, while describing the mentally heal. 
thy person, begins by saying ‘he must have the 
will to live”? Literal translations of terms do 


1. Coser, G. -Yoga and Western Psychology, p 169 


2. Miller, C. “The Stewardship of Mental Health." 
Laucet. June, 1935 p. 1292. 
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not always convey enough, and a word of ex- 
planation is necessary. ‘There is no doubt that 
there isa very wide difference between the 
Eastern and Western outlook on this matter, 
for whereas in the West, life is accounted good 
in spite of its miseries, in the East, it is regar- 
ded as ill in spite of its illusory joys. But 
everyone, even the Yogi, has “the instinct to 
prolong life; the very quest for healthy-minded- 
ness implies a greater zest for life. What stands 
in the way of integration is not the will to 
live, but clinging to life or, in other words, the 
anxiety to live. Itis the feeling of: “What 
would happen to the world, if I cease to exist?” 
The answer of Yoga, in Stevenson's cryptic 
language would be : the world would have gone 
on even without a Shakespeare. 

One cannot expect of a theory evolved hun- 
dreds of years ago 1n entirely different surroun- 
dings to contain all tha& makes for mental ill- 
health today, and yet the contribution is no 
mean one. Students of comparative psychology 
have not failed to note the marked parallelism 
between the obstacles to Yoga and the obstacles 
that every analyst has to con 
analyst will agree 
themselves for analy: 


analyst holds up the mirror, 
indignantly repudiates the image that appears 
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therein. Again infantile narcissism survives 
in the form of resistance of the patient to face 
such motives and patterns of living as are dam- 
aging to his self-esteem. In ordinary life, this 
feeling of self-esteem manifests itself as a fantasy 
or picture of one’s self round which cause and 
effect and the happenings of life are grouped, 
There is a natural tendency to wish that every- 
thing in the world should ba arranged to suit 
ourselves and feel annoyed that it is not so. 
This is one of the major fantasies that prevents 
the average person adapting himself to life. A 
further neurotic development of the same auto- 
matism is the conviction that life is deliberately 
arranged to thwart us, that God if there be 
any, is a ‘drowsed automaton unconscious of 
our pains, The neurotic lamentation of many 
a character in Hardy’s novels : 


“Like flies to wanton boys are we to gods, 
They kill us for their sport” 


shows very well to what a state a perverted 
notion of self-esteem my lead, 


. The obstacle of desire in Yoga is met and 
recognised by the analyst in the inability of the 
patient to disentangle himself from his emotional 
experience and his failure to objectify it. No 
emotion can be controlled as long as one is in it. 
The fourth obstacle in Patanjali’s scheme— 
aversion—or a disdainful withdrawal from obje- 
cts in one’s environment—will be considered no 
small obstacle to social adjustment by present 
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day psychotherapy. When personality is dom- 
inated by an attitude of critical disparagement, 
this colours the whole attitude to life, and pro- 
duces an anti-social pattern leading to acute mala- 
daptation and neurosis. Last comes the ‘will to 
live’ which more correctly is a nervous and 
anxious attachment to life. Modern psychoth- 
erapy considers insecurity and anxiety as the 
fundamental causes of a certain class of neuroses, 
and these exactly are the feelings of one who is 
in constant fear of what catastrophe awaits him 
at the next step or what a loss it will be to the 
world, if it should be so. ^ 
Yoga enjoins an elaborate scheme of observ- 
ances and abstentions for overcoming the obsta- 
cles enumerated above, but, as already Stated, 
this study must confine itself to these thàt are pre- 
dominantly psychological; namely, concentration 
(mW; relaxation (fert gaara), contrary 
: production (sfrqwRiWRHT), and contemplation 
(smís:),all of which have contributory value 
towards the integration of personality.! In the 
process of concentration, a subject for thought 
is selected and the task of controlling the more 
violent oscillations of the mind by the deleting 
of distractions is begun Some temperaments 
may find it more satisfactory to force the mind 
into one-pointedness by a summary dismissal of 
all intruding images and ideas; others: may 
prefer an equally effective method of allowing 
the oscillations, gradually to subside. The 


1. Patanjali. .*Yoga-Darshana". iii, 1 ; ii. 46 ; ii, 34; 
iv, 1. 
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object in each case is the development of a 
habit of true absorption in one’s task and of 
‘refusing to be a prey to distractions. The inte- 
grated individual responds to a situation with 
the whole personality, not with a divided one, 
Burnham rightly observes that ‘whenever 
exercise demanding concentrated attention is 
given, trainingoin integration is given, This 
probably not only has its effects in the general 
development of a wholesome integrated personal- 
ity, but it has at once apparently stabilising 
effect"! 


Relaxation, according to Yogic doctrine, is 
not equivalent to sleep, because during sleep the 
equilibrium of the body is different from what 
it is during relaxation. True relaxation is marked 
by the passivity of sleep without the submerge- 
nee of the attenuated awareness or ‘quiet 
attention’, characteristic of it, Again, it is not 
opposed to action for action can be performed 
with relative relaxation or equilibrium Rela- 
xation does not replace action but alternates 
with it, and this rhythm is important. If it be 
contended that tension always accompanies 
attention and hence will foil the purpose of 
relaxation, the answer given is that the purpose 
of relaxation is not to relieve all tension in the 
organism bit to eliminate such tensions as are 
not actually or potentially consonant with health, 
The incident tension present in quiet attention 
is not damaging to state of relaxation. Tho 


1. Burnham, W, H. “The Wholesome Personalijy,,, 
p' 182. - 


e 
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benefit of quiet attention comes from a certain 
equilibrium which it helps to create in the 
body. 


The value of relaxation as a preventive and 
therapeutic measure in this age of hyper-tension, 
maladjustment and neurosis is being recognised. 
As William Brown points out, “with relaxation 
of body, mind also relaxes, and the result of the 
procedure is that the sympathetic nervous System 
gets calmed down more and more. He insists 
that until the body is perfectly relaxed, sugges. 
tion treatment is largely ineffective.” 


Relaxation is proving effective where recrea- 
tion fails to recreate, and holidaying proves of 
no avail B.K. Bagchi? reports that clinical 
work along this line is being conducted in seve- 
ral places, and relaxation is usefully supplement- 
ing psychiatric, psycho-analytic and medical 
methods. He notices its efficacy as a basic 
technique in the treatment of stuttering amongst 
children and suggests that even with normal 
children it can have useful results. . “Restlessness 


1. Brown, W. “Mind, Medicine and Metaphysies,” 

2 IE LI 
p Brown. W. ' Psychology and Psychotherapy," p. 102 
3. Bagchi, B K. “Mental Hygiene and the Hindu 
Doctrine of Relaxation," Mental Hygiene. July, 1936, 
P. 425—35. 

Thisárticle gives an excellent account of the Hindu 
doctrine of relaxation and points out the similarity bet- 
ween the Hindu m. thod of procedure and the modera 
suggestive treatment. 
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is abundance of energy and should not be 
dammed up, but i& may be alternated with quiet, 
Relaxation twice a day, at home or at school, 
willestablish in the child a habit pattern that 
will tend to exert à modifying influence on his 
behaviour and his restlessness will cease to be 
mere restlessness. It will find itself in a sub- 
jective setting.or atmosphere of quiet poise, 
gathering strength with the passage of time, 
and will eventually become a less disturbing 
factor in his personality." 


In order to eradicate undesirable thoughts, 
habits and emotions, Yoga recommends the 


student to think of their opposites. This method . 


of contrary production seems, in principle, to be 
like Coue's method of auto-suggestion, which 
has been demonstrated to touch the unconscious 
layers of mind, and thereby alter not only 
conscious actions but nuconscious automatisms,' 
The method has a definite effect provided that 
there be an open mind, with no intruding scep- 
ticism or desire to find it nature. In the 
words of William Brown, it should be construc- 
tive suggestion and should carry with it, not 
only will to succeed, but the power to imagine 
success. The conditions of success are not easy, 
and as a consequence, the method has its 
dfficulties and pitfalls. It does not go to the 


l. There are many who consider this hetero-suggestion 
as depending on the personality or writings of Coue 


2. Rees, JR. ‘The Health of Mind," p. 138. 
3. Brown. W. “Mind, Medicine and Metaphysics,” p. 63. 
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root of the trouble, and my give rise to some 
alternative symptoms. Ths psycho-analysts 
tell us that such compulsive standards of. :be- 
haviour accepted from without. and auto-sugges- 
ted and persevered in contrary to natural 
desires, are one of the chief sources -of -harmful 
‘repressions’ and  stultification of personality. 
What is essential for the success of. this method 
is self-knowledge and insight, and if. the student 
is armed with these. the method. does prove 
effective in the development of personality, -` 


In the final stages of Yoga, psychology and 
religion seem to meet. The religiox “of the 
Yogi does not stand for this dogma or the other, 
but a feeling of at-one-ness with the _ world, "an 
ecstatic fusion with the Cosmos! ‘This is ac just 
ment par excellence and is the stage of 
“Samadhi” (@atia:) or contemplation? informed 
by a faith that comes of realisation of walues 
and ‘holding the titledeeds of one’s certainties 
and securities,’ It is a stage of the synthes üg 
of all the multiple factors each of which ‘is 
inclined to assume an autonomous role. The 
discordant elements have been unified" into. a 
gestali—a meaningful whole—even as ,sounds 
are combined to from a melody. Life: has come 
to have a steady centre—a balance, a rhythm, a 
harmony by the resolution of all conflicts. ^^ 


The quiet and self-communion of the Yogi „is 
essentially creative. The art of letting things 
grow in quietness, action in non-action, as the 


1. "HINT @alia:’ Yoga is synonymous with contemplation. 


e 
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Bhagvadgita puts it, is Yoga “Wisdom is not: 
to-be won,” said Plato, “unless a man makes. 
himself a slave to its winning.” The Yogi holds 
to his idea, blotting out everything else; it sinks 
into. his: unconscious and re-creates him: He 
then attains the single eye within a unity be- 
tween conscious and unconscious and strictest 
correspondence"between the secret thoughts and 
overt ‘desires: To quote Professor Sir Radha- 
krishnan. ‘Brooding, notreasoning, meditation not 
petition, results in an enlargement, an elevation, 
a,transformation of one’s being......By closing 
our eyes and looking within, by contemplation 
or, brooding, we change our inner nature...... 
‘We brood and build. We energise and create. 
God:brooded.on the waters and brought forth 
life. . Brooding iş creative energy ........"? 
Contemplation of the balanced personality, 
according to Yoga, is not a means of retreat 
from life, it is the best weapon in his armoury 
to:meet ‘the. slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune’, and still maintain his poise. 

. , A problem of more or less academic interest 
which. has bearing on the foregoing discussion 
is the interaction of mind and matter. It has 
been solved by the supposition that the mind is 
composed of the same three essences of which 
the external world is composed, namely sa/wa 


(aR) ‘the mode of poise and harmony, rajas ` 


(aaa). the mode of passion, action and 


2. Radhakrishnan, S, “East and West in Religion," p. 98 
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emotion, and famas (ama) the mode of ignor- 
ance and inertia. The mind being only a trans- 
luscent counterpart of the same stuff of which 
the objective world is made up, it can easily 
tinge and transform itself after the mould or 
pattern of the objects. Man meets the battle 
of life in the manner most consonant with the 
essential quality most dominant in his nature.” 
The man in whom tamas predominates does not 
meet situations but succumbs to them; he only 
seeks somehow to survive, to subsist as long as 
he may. Dominated by rajas man flings him: 
self into the battle and attempts to use the 
struggle of forces for his own egoistic benefit, 
to conquer, dominate, enjoy. The battle of 
life becomes his delight and passion, partly for 
its own sake, for the pleasure of activity and 
the sense of power and partly as a means of 
his increase and natural self-development. 
Deminated by sattwa, man seeks in the midst 
of strife for a principle of poise, harmony, peace 
and inner satisfaction. 

The sign of the man in ‘Samadhi’ is not that 
he loses consciousness of objects and surround- 
ing; trance is a particular intensity, not the- 
essential sign. It is the inner state dominated 
by sattwa, “with the mind equal, still and high- 
poised, above attractions and repulsions, the 
alternations of sun-shine and storm and stress of 
the external life".? 

1. Dasgupta, S.N. “Yoga Philo:ophy,” P. 90, 
2. Ghosh, A. ‘Essays on Gita, p. 74. 
3. Ghosh, A. ‘‘Essays on Gita," p. 147. 
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A little before the battle of Kurukshetra, 
Arjun is all of a sudden seized with doubts, and 
in that-state of vacillation starts arguing with 
his cha1ioteer, Krishna, that he does not see any 
moral argument for fighting. A discourse! ensues 
wherein the problem is viewed from various 
philosophical ‘viewpoints, Jt is during this 
discussion that Arjun asks Krishna .what are 
the signs of a stable personality. He is voicing 
the average human being who asks for some out- 
ward physical, practically discernible sign of the 
great Samadhi; how does such a man‘speak, how 
sit, how walk’? No such signs can be given, nor 
does'the Teacher attempt to supply them, for 
the only possible test of its possession is inward. 
But if one word can describe it, it is poise 
or ‘equality’ as ‘Sir Edwin Arnold puts it, —an 
ideal which the Bhagvadgita is never tired of 
emphasising. ‘The stable personality has “tran- 
cended dualities, "* is *‘balanced in pain and 
pleasure, perfectly steadfast,"^ is “the same in 
gain and loss, victory and defeat,” is “happy 
within and illuminated ‘within, "* is ‘like a 
lamp ina windless place, he flickereth not,” 
is "an ocean of wide ‘being which is ever being 


1, This discourse:is well/known as Bhagvadgita—a work 
ibat has been translated into all important languages of 
the world: It is truly the Bible of the Hindus. 


‘2, Arnold,E. ‘The Song Celestial or Bhagvadgita,”” 


p. 13. 


3. “Bhagvadgita.” Chap. 4. verse 22. 4, ibid. 2, 56. 
5. ibid. 2, 38, 6. ibid. 5, 24. 7. ibid: 6, 19. 
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filled, yet ever motionless," enjoys “mental 
happiness, equilibrium." 

aaae — (2) 

gsqfgume: gag fiaaesse:... Raq: (3) 

eg: aA HI armsat aasa (4) 

Asta: g'asea mr... (5) E 

sar tat farted. . equa SHAT. . .(6) 

STATA AAAS... .(7) 

Ha: amg: dleact...(8) 

_ With all this he does not shirk work and 
action. The nirvana of the stable personality, 
according to Bhagvadgita is neither the nega- 
tive self-annihilation’ of the Buddhist, nor the 
inhuman recoil of the Stoic. He finds his liber- 
ation inaction. He realises. his unity with all, 
and is not intent on his lonely salvation; he 
even takes. upon himself the burden of their 
happiness and sorrow by which he is not himself 
affected or subjugated, * He, as the Bhagvad- 
gita more than once repeats, is ever engaged in 
doing good to all creatures.‘ 

squid ur: 

“The perfect Yogi is not merely a solitary 
muser on the self in his ivory-tower of spiri- 
tual insolation, but a many-sided. universal 
worker for the good of the world. for Good. in 


1. sbid. 2, 70, 2. ibid. 17, 16. 
3. qu A ale: m: omes Ue 2 r 
. "Where is sorrow and distraction for one who sees his 
Unity with all things ? **Ishopanishad," 5. . 
4. ''Bhagvadgita" Chap. 5. verse 23. 
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the World."* 


Such is the picture of healthy-mindedness 
in ancient Indian thought. The analogies and 
parallels suggested are not to be pressed too 
far in view of the obvious fact that the philoso- 
phical speculations of India were formulated 
centuries ago, and had not behind them the 
brillant achievements of modern science. 
Rendering of terms into another language is in 
itself no small difficulty. All the same, there 
is much in common. Mental Hygiene, as 
Burnham puts it, “hasa new method but it 
is an old doctrine.”? and this excursion into 
ancient Indian philosophy has at least estab- 
lished that the cult of Mental Hygiene is very 
much in line with India’s genuis. There are 
some elements in the Yogic technique of mental 
emotional training that have outlived their 
use. even in India, but there are others which, 


as Geraldine Coster thinks. the most advanced . 


psycho-therapist should find valuable. “In Yoga 
and psycho-therapy, the old and the new conver- 
ge. From their meeting there may result an 
enlargement and intensification of consciousness 


which will inaugurate à new and more hopeful era 
for mankind."* 


The Indian adult prizes health of mind and 
even the grossest recipe that promises Shanti 


1. Ghosh, A. “Essays on Gita," p. 276. 
2. Burnham, W. H. “The Wholesome Personality,” 
, 688. ' 
3. Coster, G. “Yoga and Western Psychology," 
p. 247. i z 
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(aufa)! is worth his consideration. Yoga still 
holds sway, even in its distorted forms, such is: 
its spell. It is a pity that the ancient thinkers- 
did not think of 'à Yoga for children. for a happy 
adulthood could have no surer foundation.than 
a wholesome childhood. Therein lies one of the: : 
greatest contributions of modern psychology; 
and the technique of Mental Hygiene, which is 
largely based on it, should be helpful to consider 
some of the problems of Indian -education 
from the point of view of the child’s mental 
health, It is not necessary that the child should 
know the philosophical implications of Mental 
Hygiene. nor that it should be one of the subjects 
of the curriculum, but that the administration and 
organisation of the school should be ‘child- 
centred.? The powers that be should recognise 
that education and happiness can go together. 
Stevenson reminds us that there is no duty 
which we have so much underrated as the duty 
to be happy ; it is perhaps equally true that 
there is no duty which the Indian ‘educator has 
more pitifully-ignored then the child’s right to 
be happy, and to develop 2 healthy personality. 


1. The.common word.used in India for peace. of miod 
—and soul. J . mie 
` 2, Adapted from “The Child-Centred School” by: Rugg 
and Shumaker.  ; ! Tur ao Te A N 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE. 


There is very little of Indian educational 
theory as such, and it will bé vain to look for 
theories of Discipline in ancient Indian educa- 
tion. What one can draw on, therefore, ib 
educational practice in ancient times and the 
philosophy and culture of which it was an 
‘expression, The stray references to discipline 
| for pupils in ancient Sanskrit books on law, 
polity and conduct of life, all point to its 
rigidity. ‘Inthe presence of his teacher, hé 
must not cover his throat cross his legs or lean 
against a wall or stretch out his feet. Spitting, 
laughing, yawning are forbidden. He must on 
no account occupy a seat or couch higher than 
the teacher and should never contradict him."* 


.. Again, ‘The natural discipline on the 
part of the pupil is that of obedience and 
docility ; for those who have not this, there is 
the artificial discipline of punishment-’’ 


Meaningless and trivial as some of the obser- 
vances mentioned above may appear to us, they 
werd no doubt regarded as of great value by 


,l “Gautama Samhita.” iü, 17—21. 
2. Kautalya, Arthashastra. V. 10. 
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those who used them in those far-off days: Imany: 
kind of society it is obviously essential that 
there should be some degree of fixity in’ the 
manner of institutions and form of social be- 
haviour. What is significant is the balance which 
a particular society strikes between the tenden- 
cy to conserve and the tendency to change. The 
early Indian thinkers chose the, former coursé 
and *'realised the importance of education as in ins+ 
trument for the moulding of minds and charace 
ters of the guardians of the social order.”? The 
system they propounded, therefore, was intended 
to maintain the existing social organisation. 
Through the institution of *varna' aÑ) and in 
a léss marked way through the institution of 
*ashrama' ( 31214)’ the course of the individual 
is defined for him. The forms: of conduct are laid 
down for him once for all; his business is un- 
questionably to fulfil them. 


In the educational structure, this tendenty 
finds its pivot in the place that was given to 
the ‘guru’ (25). No teachers were ever invested 
with such authority or regarded with such rever- 
encé, The ‘guru’ is to bé venerated above all 


Å 


1. Mackenzie, J. ‘Hindu Ethics," p. 45. 


.2. Caste. 

8. Four stages of human life ; life of a student, of & 
householder; ot an anchorite, and of a complete renun- 
ciant. 

4. Sanskrit word for teacher. 
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other men. ‘‘Of him, who gives natural birth 
and him who gives knowledge, the giver of know- 
ledge is the more venerable father." 


weder ana sum fura 
mure fü fae Hen bg wr VIIA di 


“The journey in this world is rendered easy by 
devotion to mother, in the central world by 
devotion to father, and the celestial world is 
reached by devotion to the teacher."? 


a dla MIATA JATA up wem | 
TRY- WI CA sumen Base di 


Again, “Where anything is being talked against 
the teacher, the pupil should close his eais and. 
leave immediately.”* 


aaa qaa fear saad | 

aqi aa faasa seed qr qaiseu: Il 
. There is no denying that this was a train- 
ing not in self-reliance and independence of 
judgment, but in subservience to and reverence 
for authority, which is established justs because 
it is established In addition to these social 
traditions, there is the Law of ‘Karma’ —a philoso- 
phical interpretation that has held sway over 
the Hindu mind through the ages, and -has 
attracted no small attention from foreign 
students of Indian culture. Rightly understood, 
it is a law of conservation of moral energy. 


1 


l. “Manusmriti,” 2. 146. 2. Ibid, 2, 233, 
3. lbid. 2, 200. 


M 
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TThere is nothing uncertain or capricious in the. 
moral world; we reap what we sow, the good thing. 
brings a harvest of good, and evil of evil. The 
Law does not restrict individual freedom, except 
in as much as each one of us starts with his own 
limitations which are to be traced to past 
actions. ‘The cards in the game of life are 
givento us. We do not select them. They are 
traced to our past Karma, what we call as we 
please, lead what suit we will, and as we play, 
we gain orlose. And there is freedom,"! Un- 
fortunately in actual life this law has been very 
much misunderstood and has meant taking every- 
thing that happens as inevitable. It has been 
confused with fatality and has developed a 
national characteristic of passivity and sub- 
mission. Even children may be heard saying : 
“But why grumble, such 1$ my Karma" The 
inescapable corollary in many cases is: “And 


why try, it is no use fighting against Karma." 


Children in ancient India were trained in 
voluntary submission to authority whether 
temporal or spiritual. There was a premium 
put on docility and the consequence was that 
disciplinary troubles occurred rarely.” “If the 
discipline was rigid or rigorous, there was no- 
thing harsh or brutal about it," “There is not. 
a word in our texts of flogging or other severe 


l. isadhakrishnan, S. «The Hindu View of Life," 


p.75. 

2. Venkateswara, S. V. 
Ages," Vol.2, p. 135. 
3. Keay, F. E. “Ancient 


“Indian Culture through the 


Indian Education,” p. 40, 
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süeasures for enforcing discipline"? Every- 
pupil knew that his nirvana lay in respecting 
his parents and teachers and he had not much 
reason to grumble, for his limitations in life were 
pre-ordained As a consequence, unlike what 
we find in the literature of the Hebrews, and 
the Egyptians, there was little value attached 
toreproof as guidance and the importance of 
the rod of correction for formation of habits. 
The Indian method was of leaving the pupil to 
form his own habits, the teacher relying on the 
influence of his own life, instead of trusting to 
the efficacy of punishment. Të is true that 
Manu and other law-givers provide for corporal 
punishment in exceptional cases, but the general 
opinion was against its infliction. The lack of 
disciplinary trouhles may also be accounted for, 
to some extent, by the small number of pupils 
ab.ashramas', the happy association of teacher 
and the taught, the complete dependence of the 
pupil on the teacher, who was in loc) parentis 
to him and charged him no fees, and an. environ. 
ment of beautiful natural scenery with few dis- 


tracting influences. All these made for a happy 
and peaceful atmoshere. i 


An educational system where teacher and 
pupil are ‘potter atid clay’, às Bertrand Rusgsil 
would put it, has its inherent dangers, but 


1. Venkateswara, S. V. loc. cit.. p. 101. 


2. 'Ashrama' means a seat of learning or a hers 


anitage. 


. 3. Russell, B. ‘‘Principels of Social Reconstructioa,” 
Pp. 147 E 
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considered as a whole, the results were not 
unhappy from the point of view of the mental 
-health of the child The Vedic teacher, .As 
Professor Venkateswara tells us, was “no victim 
of faculty psychology and cared for the whole 
pupil": Training in obedience, as Burnham 
tells.us, ‘if it is adapted to the peculiarities 
«(of the individual child is a greateaid to mental 
serenity and healthful mental development.”’* 
Besides. the discipline though based on reverence 
was selfimposed not militaristic. The teach- 
er never extorted reverence, the pupil gave it. 
Jit was submission on the latter’s part, it was 
submission to an influence which he considered 
‘superior. More often he caught discipline than 
was taught it. The pupil enjoyed security, he 
got affection and gave it too. The surroundings 
of his ‘ashrama’ provided ample opportunity for 
play, recreation and adventure. Knowing full 
well that the society had a definite place for him 
and living in a much more simple and static 
"Society, he led a happy life which knew no con- 
flicts and experienced no maladjustments. 


Things are very much changed today. -The 
school system is modelled on Western lines and 
‘ashramas’ are few and far between. With ‘a 
much larger population, the 'ashrama? system 
cannot work, and though we have characteristics 
of the ancient ‘ashrama’ life in the Shantineke- 


l. Venkateswara, S. V. loc. cit., p. i47. 


2. Burnham, W. H. “The Normai Mind," P. 552. 
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tan and the Gurukula Kangri,* they combine 
with it much that is modern. Life particularly 
in the towns, bears all the marks of the complex- 
ity of the Western life, and things are not so 
simple as they used to be. The pupils have dis- 
carded almost all the observances which they 
used to go through in their meticulous display 
of reverence te their teachers. In most cases the 
teacher extorts it by means of the stick. If the 
pupil is not as docile as the ancient and sacred 
tradition expects him to be, he must be made 
" docile vt et armis. Things are none to happy in 
the matter of discipline.? It seems that à wave 
of indiscipline is aboard and methods of severe 
punishment. and high-handed suppression are 
"the rule. Some time ago, it was stated in the 
“papers that an Indian headmaster easily broke 
` the record, till then held by Dr. Keate of Eton, 
of ‘non-step retribution’, having caned in the 
course of a morning 183 boys.? : 


, Such headmasters and teachers deplore: the 
freedom that has come in the wake of modern- 
ity. There is a growing opinion, however, that 


1. see Fleming, D J. “Schools with a Message in 
India," Chaps. X and XI. 


2. (i) D. P. Khatry (Edit. by) All Asia Educational 
Conference, Benares, pp. 497—505. 

(ii) Maiti, H. P. ‘Problems of Discipline in India 
from the Psychological Standpoint." Indian Journal of 
Psychology, April— July, 1931, pp. 71—81. : 

3. Venkateswara, M, K. “Discipline in our schools." 
The Punjab Educational Journal, Feb, 1955, PP. 
681—684. 
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what is needed in the schools tod y is a larger 
measure of freedom. But freedom is a suspect 
word to most teachers, to whom it means the 
knell of discipline. 


Has Mental Hygiene a message ? 


Tt has been said that a chid is ‘both a Tory 
and a Radical’, This is true in the field of dis- 
cipline as any where else. Discipline in the 
traditional sense of order though a necessary 
condition of education, is but half the story. lt 
is easier for the teacher to keep order than train 
children who choose to be orderly, and that is 
why in most of the schools, order becomes an 
end in itself. Order, rightly understood, is only 
à means to an end which is Discipline, and Dis- 
cipline to be real must be self-discipline. Living 
within law must lead to living law within. Obey- 
ing commandments must in course of time lead 
to assimilation of commandments and their trans- 


formation from external bonds in to internal . 


Springs of action. Therein is true Discipline— 
tapas (vq4) of our ancient philosophy. In the 
"Dapasvi" (aqeqt) or the Disciplined, self-direc— 
tion has become the supreme guide, and duality 
has disappeared. By willing submission he has 
made his own the law against which it was his 
first impulse to rebel. When he has done that, 
it ceases to be a tyranny forced upon him from 
without ; in obeying it he is henceforth obeying 
no alien dictator. but himself. In his life he has 
reconciled Discipline and Freedom. 


1. Sec Chap. 2, P. 12. 
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Freedom, from the mental hygienist’s point 
of view, does not imply complete absence of 
restraint. Absolute freedom is a myth and 
‘complete freedom from outward restraints à 
dangerous delusion. The mental hygienist’s 
emphasis is on the growth of a free personality; 
‘to him freedom is not an end but a means to an 
end which is the release of the creative impulse. 
What is necessary is not -that children should 
-be under no restrictions whatever, but that they 
should have, in the words of Graham Wallas, 
‘opportunity for continuous initiative’! 80 that 
itheir creativity is not thwarted. In writin 
sabout, the conditions for mental health in adults, 
Graham Wallas points out that no serious dam- 
-age is done if there are various things one may 
‘not do provided one. is not constantly being told 
-what one must do. The same is true of children. 
"The child comes.to.no harm if he is subjected 
to;reasonable -restrictions, which preferably he 
‘can understand. Such restrictions, on the con- 
trary, add to, his feeling of security, for child is 
incapable of managing his own life unaided. 
Left to, his own impulses, he will soon get afraid 
of himself and develop an anxiety-state. The 
child is neither ‘trailing clouds of glory’ who 


rows a personality, only if adults can stand 
aside, nor ‘a limb of iniquity’ whose education 
3s merely a process of exorcising, made possible 
by constant watch and unremitting interference. 
Kor the develop l 


ment of 


health lit 
there must be «h ealthy personality, 


armonisation of self-assertive 


“Human Nature in Politics,” 


1. Wallas, G. 
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and submissive qualities".! The mental hygien- 
ist’s emphasis is on the former, though he does 
not ignore the latter, It is vital from his point 
of view that the child should have ample 
Opportunities for self-expression and should have 
an environment that promises a rich and abun- 
dant life. “An education" writes Professor 
Whitehead, “which does not begin by evoking 
initiative, and end by encouraging it, must be 
wrong".? 


Freedom may be a moot point in philosophy 
but from the point of view of mental health, we 
‘are essentially free when our acts spring from our 
whole personality and when they express that 
Personality. This experience gives what Bert- 
rand Russel calls ‘creative happiness’ with its 
element of quest and joyous adventure. A 
Conception of life which denies creativity to 
man and freedom to life strikes at the very root of 
human ideals and achievements. The school from 
this point of view should be thought of not as 
a knowledgemonger’s shop but “a place where the 
young are disciplined in certain forms of 
activity”, Learning will surely have its place 
in it, but mainly as an instrument for the enrich- 
ment of children’s life and interests ; that is, it 


l. McCallister, W. J. “Growth of Freedom in Educa- 
tion." p, 554. 
2 Whitehead, A.N. “Aims of Education and other 
Essays," p. 58. 

3. Nunn, T. P. «Education, its Data and First Princi- 
Ples,” p, 2492. 
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illbe subordinated to the ends of full, happy 
a A living To quote Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal, the great poet, <“‘fettered and cramped, 
life is like a little sluggish rivulet ; when free 
it becomes the boundless ocean. 


There is hardly a child that is not gifted with 
the creative impulse ; the fault most often lies 
with the envifonment which is so cramped and 
unfriendly that it debars him from rising to his 
full stature. Thus every society has its ‘mute 
inglorious Miltons’ in whom lack of opportunity 
has killed the capacity for creative self-express- 
ion.. lt is on this account that the mental 
hygienist raises his finger against a ‘sit-stillery’ 
regime and a repressive discipline. He knows 
that every instinct in the child’s being cries out 
against the repression of his physical activity, his 
creative impulses, his desire for doing, for 
construction, for planning, for experimentation 
with the environment. He does not believe that 
discipline, in the sense of compulsion from with- 
out can be dispensed with altogether in the case 
of children, but he interprets it in terms 
of freedom. 1t is vitalising rather than 
deadening, suggestive rather than coercive, 
indirect rather than direct. He shuns methods 


that are likely to impoverish the child’s 
personality. 


Thus it is a blend of rhythm of Discipline 
«ond Freedom that makes for mental health. At 
no stage of the child’s life will either of these 
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be absent. “Discipline”, as Professor Whitehead 
tells us, "should be the voluntary issue of free 
choice, and freedom should gain enrichment of 
possibility as the issue of the Discipline. The two 
principles, Freedom and Discipline are not 
antagonistic, but should be so adjusted to the 
child's life that they correspond to a natural 
Sway to and fro of the developing personality."*! 


1f the claims of Freedom as a means for the 
release of the creative impulse have been em- 
phasised at such length it is because, as Professor 
Saiyidain observes, “the Indian schools more 
frequently repress rather than release the creative 
energies of children and cramp their self- 
expression."? The child, in India, is unusually 
cribbed, cabined and confined and his personality 
thwarted, as a consequence. Under the influence 
of Buddhism, there has grown such a distrust 
of human nature that every. child is looked upon 
as a potential rebel or criminal and the attitude 
of the adult is very authoritarian, dogmatic and 
coercive, 


It is time to descend from the heights of 
theoretical speculation to the level ground of 
actual life. To the average teacher discipline 
means prevention of behaviour disorders and an 
expeditious tackling thereof so that the class 
may proceed with its work. He contends that 


1. Whitehead, A.N. “Aims of Education and other 
Essays,” p. 47. 


2. Saiyidain, K.G. "The School of the Future,"p, 98. 
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one must needs be before a class. to decide how 
far he can cater for the personality needs of each 
child. He is often powerless to change the 
school environment to meet the child’s 
needs and interests. lf a wise parent with 
one or two children finds it necessary at 
times to use rough and ready methods, he with 
2 class of forty is all the more entitled to do 80. 
When the millennium arrives, every child will 
be graded and classified properly, —they 
"will all be emotionally adjusted, the curriculum 
will be a part of the child's life, and the teaching 
will be so vital and dynamic that all such dis- 
orders will disappear. Till then every teacher 
has to make the best of a bad situation. The 
psychiatrist appreciates the teacher's difficulties, 
but his conception of discipline is entirely 
different and he refuses to dismiss disciplinary 
procedures so lightly. The child's conduct, he 
contends, is always evaluated from the adult 
point of view, and he is considered ‘good’ if he 
causes the adult teacher or parent a minimum of 
inconvenience. Conduct problems often reflect 
the adult’s mood and not the child’s personality. 
Behaviour, according to him, refers to the more 
basic question of the way the child reacts to 
stimuli—physical, mental or social. When he 
responds in the manner of most children of his 
age, his behaviour is normal. Behaviour is not: 
judged as being good or bad, it is normal or 
abnormal, meaning usual or unusual. Haggerty, 
for example, after a survey of undesirable beha- 
viour traits in public school children, notes that 
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teachers thinking of conduct and not of be- 
haviour, report the following six problems most 
frequently; lack of interest in school work, 
cheating, unnecessary tardiness, lying, defiance 
of discipline and marked over-activity.’ Perhaps 
more than anyone else Wickman has demonstra- 
ted the extent and nature of the differnces 
between the teachers and the psychiatrist’s 
standards for evaluating the seriousness of the 
children’s conduct and behaviour disorders. He 
listed fifty responses made by children and then 
submitted this list to class-room teachers. The 
same list of responses was sent up to a. group of 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers, 
all of whom were working with problem children. 
Both groups were asked to rank the children’s 
responses in order of seriousness, Though there 
was a fair degree of consistency of judgment 
within each group, there was a marked difference 
in standard between the teachers and the 
psychiatrists.2 The teachers rated as serious 
those responses that definitely interfered with 
class-routine and morale. To the extent that a 
distinction can be drawn between a youngster 
using ‘attacking’ rather than ‘withdrawing’ 
mechanisms of adjustment, the generalisation is 
justified that teachers ranked ‘attacking’ respon- 
ses as more serious than ‘withdrawing’ responses. 


1. Haggerty, M. E. “ The Incidence of Undesirable 
Behaviour in Public School Children. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Sept. 1926, pp. 102—22. 

2. Wickman, E. K. “Children’s Behaviour and 
Teachers’ Attitudes.” 3 
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G. B. Watson has defended the teachers’ 
ratings by noting that ‘‘the teacher is not free to 
accept the psychiatrist’s standards even if he 
wants to". But we cannot but modify our 
notions of school discipline in view of the above 
observations. The failure of the child to conform 
to class-room ,regulations is not indicative of 
inevitable maladjustment later, and the quiet 
withdrawing child is not the most perfectly 
adjusted. In other words, the ‘good’ boy is 
not so good as he is believed to be nor the ‘bad’ 
boy so bad as he appears. Good conduct is 
perfectly compatible with bad feelings, for all 
that is necessary is hypocrisy. Neill's remark that 
when one meets a child who isa perfect little 
lady or gentleman, one might expect to find a 
little devil underneath? may be an exaggeration, 
but it is exaggeration of fact. The plea of Mental 
Hygiene is for greater understanding and for 
treating causes rather than Symptoms. ‘Mis- 
conduct", as Shaffer tells us, “is a symptom, not 
an isolated phenomenon, and symptoms cannot 
be treated directly, No set of tricks of class- 
room method can replace a fundamental under- 
standing of human nature as a necessary part of 
the preparation for the teacher's task” 2 Bullying 
may be a symptom of compensation for inferio- 
tity, and cheating may be a means of adjusting 


1. Watson, G. B. * A Critical Note on Two Attitude 
Studies." Mental Hygiene. Jan. 1933. pp. 59.64 


2. Quoted from Curry, W. B. “The School," p. 28, 


3 Shaffer, L. M, “The Psychology of Adjustment,” 
- Pp. 511-12, 
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to lack of success, in-attention may be due to 
faulty curriculum, and carelessness in work to 
‘poor home conditions. The teacher with a 
psychological view-point will look for the causes 
and try to remove them. There is no set formula 
for treating any problem of conduct. 


The coming in of understanding should toa 
large extent obviate the need of punishment—the 
usual tool for maintenance of discipline. The 
wise teacher will approach disciplinary difficulties 
“as problems to be understood, not as situations 
to be met”’.t It is common experience that we 
punish the same children over and over again, 
and this in itself is indictment enough of the 
system of punishment. How far it acts as a 
deterrent is doubtful too. This, as Sherman tells 
us, is due to the attitude of the children that 
most punishment is retaliative, that is, 
that adults are ‘getting back at them’, because 
of their misconduct.’ The ‘reformation’ though 
none too common, is all too commonly attributed 
to the all-potent stick, though other factors may 
have come in for any change in behaviour. The 
pity is that only those in authority can punish, 
. and the result is a resentment to authority and 
an attempt on the part of the child to deceive. 
Besides, in the case of moral offences, severe 
punishments, which are the rule, are 


l. Symonds, P. M. ''Mental Hygiene of the School 
Child," p. 145. 

2. Sherman, M. “ Mental Hygiene and Education,” 
P. 277. 
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fundamentally wrong and reasons for deeper 
understanding all the stronger. The delinquent’s 
sentiments are not altered except for the worse. 
and it is the sentiments which teally matter and 
not the behaviour, for ‘education is concerned 
with growth of personality and not merely with 
the provision of deterrents,” «The best courage", 
as Professor Burt reminds us, “is the sense of 
shame, and shame is a tender feeling which a 
rougher weapon is more likely to kill than keep 
alive".* In many cases the offender is expelled 
to 'save others from infection’, as it is said. The 
argument may be true, but the outlook for him is 
very bad indeed, and the school has confessed its 
failure. He is let loose on the world with a 
stigma of expulsion, a hard heart and an anti- 
social grudge. Reassurances by elders that he is 
getting only what he deserves and that the 
punishment hurts the elders more than it does 
the child do no good; on the contrary they tend 
to make him more resentful. 


The case for punishment is .weakest when 
children are from day to day punished for doing 
what is quite normal for them todo. There are - 
many things which no disciplining can give, they 
will come only with age. The capacity to sit 
still is one of the most Conspicuous of these 
things. We spend years to make children sit 
still without success, because Nature tells them 
to move. In the words of Dr. Isaacs, ‘When 


E Curry, W. B. “The School,” p. 41. 
2. Burt, C. “The Young Delinquent," P. 122, 
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we ask children not to move, we should have 
excellent reasons for doing so. It is stillness we 
have to justify not movement.”! It is not 
advocated that schools should be bear-gardens, 
but it is important to realise how inhuman it is 
when a teacher in a primary school sits in the 
centre of the barrack-like building with a bam- 
boo stick in his hand to pounce on any child 
who makes the slightest movement or takes his 
eyes off the book. ^ In general our attitude 
should be “to use it, not to inhabit it.”? 


One cannot condemn enough the semi-jocular, 
self-satisfied, pseudo-virile attitude on the part of 
most of the Indian teachers in regard to punish- 
ment. “I gave it to him good and proper. He 
should know that I am not the person to stand 
any nonsense’ is not an uncommon remark 
among teachers, These people take an ill- 
concealed pleasure in inflicting punishment, 
particularly, as a rule, when it is corporal 
punishment, and when challenged on this point 
would say that they are not vindictive but 
vindieative, which in most cases is pure 
rationalisation. The harm done by mental 
cruelty is, as Dr. Crighton Miller tells us, 
‘infinitely more than that by physical punishment, 
“The adult who “describes to you the anguish of 
school life is more likely to tell you of a sneering 
mistress, or a sarcastic master, than of the taws 


1, Isaacs, S. The Children We Teach,” p. 74. 
2. Isaacs, S. “The Children We Teach,” p. 76. 
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and the cane."' The use of nagging criticism, 
shaming, sarcasm or humiliation in handling the 
disciplinary problem of immature children, the 
exaggeration of the seriousness of their crimes 
are all likely to develop in the child feelings 
of bitter hatred and Tesentment, a rebellion 
against authority or a sense of helplessness. . 
which are all destructive of mental health. 


From the point of view of Mental Hygiene, 
obedience and authority come to have a new 
meaning. The mental hygienist does not believe 
in authority as a fixed force -or entity, ‘‘the 
counter part of the natural perversity of children 
as professor Harris would put it.2 The child is 
immature and authority over him is essential 
on the part of adults. Tt is healthy as far as it 
helps the child to develop a wholesome person- 
ality, but it is mischievous if its objective is to 
‘break the will’ of the child. Discipline, as 
McDougall points out is incomplete, if passing 
through the prudential, authoritative and social, 
levels, it does not culminate in the personal one.* 
There is, thus, nothing wrong with obedience, 
provided children are less and less coerced into 
1t. It should be inculcated in regard to a few 
things, and, as a rule, the child should be left 
sufficient room to feel that he is self-determining. 


l. Miller C. “The Stewardship of Mental Health,” 
Lancet, June, 1935, p. 1294. 


. a, 2 Harris, P. E. “The Changing Conception of Schoo? 
Discipline," P. 182. 

3. McDougall W. “An Introduction to Social Psy- 

chology,” Chaps. VII and VIII 
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The trouble with most teachers is that, in order 
to gratify their sense of power, they issue’ com- 
mands in large numbers and their words begin 
to return to them void. Real obedience is the 
kind the teacher or parent can depend on in his 
absence or in the face of temptation and that 
can be secured only “if the child, gets your point 
of view and is not antagonised by your demands."! 
He should be allowed considerable freedom to 
develop a standard of conduct, founded on his 
own personal convictions, 


In India, the problem of training children 
still retains most of its old characteristics namely 
that the most important feature in the education 
of children is to see that sufficiently stern 
measures exist to ensure an instant obedience 
and the high watermark of child-virtue is con- 
sidered to have been reached when the child 
responds quickly and causes no trouble to his 
elders, The social order puts a premium on 
docility the child is good if he is pliant, tractable 
yields to our'will and makes no trouble, But as 
D. La Rue warns us, “the good die young." 
They get under-vitalised and their initiative is 
80 killed off by parental and ‘teacheral’ domina- 
tion that they are not well fitted to cope with 
the world. i 

A more serious problem than that of conduct 


disorders in school is that of Delinquency which, 
though not exclusively a school problem, cannot 


1. Groves, E. R. '*Wholesome Childhood," p. 170. 
2. Rue, D. La, “Mental Hygiene," p. 375. 
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but have its repercussions on discipline in schools. 
Delinquency is no simple problem; it is its 
multiple causation which both the master- 
investigators named above emphasise. The 
School cannot turn out disciplined children in 
an undisciplined society; it is only one of the 
social agencies and a maimed one, if the others 
do not function in co-ordination with it. There 
are no ‘crime waves’, nor is there the inner 
compulsion to crime as the result of past ‘karma’ 
as some people wrongly believe. Most often, as 
Burt points out, “criminals are not born but 
made’. The failure of the delinquent is not 
just his own failure, or the failure of the school, 
if he has been through one. To a much greater 
extent: it isa failure of the home, the church, 
the neighbourhood, of parent-hood, friendships, 
companionships, conditions of work, recreational 
agencies -indeed of the entire society. The 
physical and temperamental conditions of the 
offender have no small part to play; very often, 
speaking of the latter, Professor Burt says that 
“the final act which stamps the child as an 
offender is usually an instinctive or emotional 
act”.? But the society in general cannot absolve 
itself of the abetment it provides in the form 
of squalor, overcrowding, congestion, want of 
opportunities for healthy recreation, and a 
repressive social code. 


The experiments known as George Junior 
Republic and the Little Commonwealth have 


1. BurtC. “The Young Deliuquent,” p. 62. 
2. Burt, C. “The Sub normal Mind,” p. 184. 
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proved one unmistakable fact, that anti-social 
behaviour is usually the result. of continued 
repression of the vital energy of the individual 
and the first condition of re-education is that 
repressive force should be removed. What the 
delinquent in Indian school needs most is play 
and healthy avenues of recreation. Play is no 
superfluity, as so many parents helieve, but “one 
of the primal essentials for the development of 
healthy, well-rounded and blanced personalities”’.* 
In matters of re-education it has a definite the- 
rapeutic value. Adolescents, perhaps, more than 
any other group, need to have their drives 
integrated around interests which command their 
full output of energy. Lacking such interests, 
or the facilities for their expression, the young 
people take to illicit modes of play. This is a 
duty which most of the Indian schools have sadly 
neglected? The general lines of any scheme 
of reform in this direction should be based 
on the adequate provision of open spaces 
the extension of existing organisations which 
appeal to the adventurous side of boyhood and 
give it legitimate outlet, and the encouragement 
of organised games of every description. This 
sounds too extensive a programme to be 
practical. However, it is one of the objects to be 


1. Bassett, C. “Mental Hygiene in the community”. 
p. 324, 


2. See Sadler Commission Report, Vol. 2, part !, 
P 344 and Hartog Committee Report on the Growth of 
Education in British India, p. 118. 
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for and achieved if the mental health of 
ihe T is to be safeguarded. All work and 
no play makes Jack not only a dull boy but an 
unhappy ill-adjusted boy too. Play is a biologi- 
cal necessity in the child's growth, and if not 
provided, seeks outlets of expression in other 
ways which we call indiscipline. 


The delinquént outside the school touches 
society in many ways, one of the most serious 
being in the matter of sexual assaults on the 
school boy. In a country where segregation of 
sexes is so great, the problem is much more 
serious than in a Western country, though its 
magnitude is not commonly realised because of 
the hush-hush’ attitude maintained by all with 
regard to it. Its gravity seems to vary in 
proportion to the completeness of segregation 
enjoined by society in various parts of the country. 
In parts where it is serious, teachers know what 
a menace it is to school discipline, and to the 
mental health of the victimised children. As 
Fairbairn points out “whatever other effects a 
sexual assault may have, it powerfully reinforces 
the sexual propensities of the victim and usually, 
arouses feelings of horror, anguish and shame 
which may be classed under ‘anxiety’.t Tt is not 
possible to make generalisations here, for want of 
any scientific study, but the remarks of Kanner 
are so apt as to justify a somewhat lengthy 


l. Fairbairn, W. R. D. « Medico-psychological 
Aspects of the Problems of Child Assault.” Mental 
Hygiene, London, April, 1935, p. 61. 
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"In every type of community, there are 
people who are bent upon abusing children 
sexually. They lure the unsuspecting 
youngsters with pennies, sweets or promises 
into their homes or into alleys and make 
them the objects of their desires. They 
often hang around schools and playgrounds, 
selecting and waiting for their victims. 
Threats and a feeling of guilt and shame 
prevent the children from reporting their 
experiences to their parents. Some people 
after discovering the affair, fail to inform . 
the police for fear of a ‘scandal’, preferring 
to let the same offenders run loose and 
seduce more children. It is for this, if for 
no other reason, that early sex education 
is invaluable to make youngsters wary of 
the designs of such persons." 


It may be advisable, now, to state by way 
of conclusion, the essentials of sound discipline 
from the point of view of the mental health of 
the child. Discipline is a comprehensive term, 
and all that has been said in the foregoing pages, 
though essential, boils down to certain broad 
notions, which the class-room teacher could bear 
m mind. 


. .The mental hygienist’s attitude towards 
discipline reconciles the views of the teacher and 
e psychiatrist. He seeks a method of classroom 


1. Kanner, L. “Child Psychiatry," p. 412. 
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control both as a means of preventing 
emotional instability and as an aid to fostering 
personality growth. In the first place, good 
discipline from his point of view creates an 
atmosphere conducive to the feeling of security. 
Children need the sense that adults care for what 
happens to them and have a feeling of responsi- 
bility towards them. Without this feeling, the 
burdens of life ure too great and the child be- 
comes not courageous and happy but timid and 
fretful. The adult need not be meddlesome, 
should remain in the background, and should 
exercise authority whenever necessary, but in no 
arbitrary and unsympathetic fashion, The child 
must continue to feel that the teacher is, in the 
words of Homer Lane ‘on his side’ 2nd that he 
‘belongs’ in the class of which he is & member. 
What incaleulable harm we do to children when 
every day we instil new fears into their minds to 
serve as motives for observance of rules of dis- 
cipline and for doing their daily tasks? Morton, 
who has made an exhaustive study of fears of 
childhood, finds them to be much more prevalent 
and potent than teachers ordinarily ‘suspect. One 
of the fears Morton refers to is that of being 
afraid. The youngster assumes a bold pose and 
confides in no one the fear he has within him,? 
Why should the school aggravate the ‘condition 
by introducing new fears. especially when they 
are so often unnecessary ? 


A great step in obviating the need of threats 
and punishments would be to associate discipline 


1. Morton, C.F. “Childhood’s Fears.” 
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with the process of getting children to the right 
thing rather than stopping them ‘from doing tlie 
wrong. The young. for example, lie generally 
in default of attractive opportunities to speak the 
truth, make mischief in default of opportunities 
to adventure healthfully and advance their wel- 
fare, and play truant in default of activities that 
can keep them absorbed. The school should be 
not a place of drudgery but joyful activity. The 
child should Tecognise, as Bagley observes, that 
“it is the task. not the teacher that drives him 
to persistent effort. He should see the mean- 
ing behind the task, for “it is not hard work. or 
we may even say the drudgery that the child 
fears but futility”? It is the child's birthright 
to be joyful, and being ‘mirthful to excess’ 
should not be mistaken for ‘wickedness’, as the 

clievers in the talismanic effects of drudgery 
Would wish us to do. “R ight education", in the 
words of Edmond Holmes, “is that which vita- 

Ses and Wrong education one which lowers 
Vitality and that joy, which is another name for 
~~“ Sense ef well-being and is at once the proof 
and source of health of body and mind.”  Pro-- 
Vision of worthwhile tasks, or in other words, 
Securing conditions for proper adjustment to. 
work by means of a positive rather than a nega- 
tive discipline is a great step towards the mental 
health of the child. 


l. Bagley, W.C. “School Discipline.” p. 93. 
. 2. Mackenzie, H. M. “Freedom in Education,” p. 68. 


3. Holmes, E. “Freedom, Growth and other Essays." 
P. 115, : 
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Again, in the interests of adjustment to self, 
the right discipline stresses self-direction and 
pupil-initiative. Though the teacher should be the 
leader of the class, the pupils need not be followers 
with the sole duty of instant and unquestioning 
obedience. “Do what I tell you or take the 
consequences” is, from the point of view of 
Mental Hygiene, a brutal appeal. Faith is less 
than faith if it is blind and obedience less than 
obedience if it is mechanical. ‘Theirs not to 
reason why’ facilitates the execution of procedures 
within the class-room, but it does not improve. 
the youngster’s chances for satisfactory adjust- 
ment outside the school. Where so many so-called 
self-government schemes fail, and the young 
population becomes parliamentary at the cost of 
benches and desks in the school, it is because the 
organisers attach more weight to the ‘government’ 
than to the ‘self’, Good discipline may accept 
or reject the trappings of such schemes provided 
it keeps the-more significant feature of self-direc- 
tion in the form of individual responsibility. 


In the interests of adjustment to society, 
however, it is wrong to place too high a premium 
on individual excellence and attach little signifi- 
cance to social virtues, Whenever possible, 
discipline should be given a social tinge. This 
does not mean that the entire class be punished 
for the misdeeds of afew, but that the teacher 
will constantly strive to build up an esprit de 
corps as an effective stimulus to desirable modes 
of response and a strong deterrent of undesirable 
actions. 


" 
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In thus catering for the needs of security 
and adventure, and Securing conditions of proper 
adjustment to self, society and work, in the 
field of school discipline, the teacher will con- 
stantly bear in mind not only the mental but the 
emotional and social levels of children. With 
Six-year-olds, the teacher may ask the children 
the name of the malefactor and sthey will tell, 
but the adolescents who have learnt the lessons | 
of loyalty to the gang simply will not be in- 
formers. ` Tt will be wrong mental hygiene, there- 
fore, to use the same code of discipline for 
children of all ages. More exactly, the same 
Code will not do even: for children of the same 
age. 


If the code is not to be uniform, it must at 
least be Consistent, Arnold, it has been said, 
Was a beast, but it may be urged in his defence 
that he was a consistent beast. Inconsistency in 
discipline, in which at one moment a class is left 
with no restraint whatever, only to find itself 
Severely criticised for disorder a few minutes 
later, produces, nervousness and instability in 
children, particularly if they are unable to see 
the cause for the sudden change in attitude. 
One might say, in the words of Symonds, “that 
the whole class is made neurotic by inconsistent 
behaviour on the part of the teacher."! 


zl. Symonds, P. M. “Mental Hygiene of the School 
Child" p. 255. Mg 


CHAPTER V. 
CHARACTER EDUCATION AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE. 


A long time ago Emerson wrote, “The true 
test of civilisation is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor crops—no, but the kind of man a 
country turns out." The wisdom of these words 


ismore than ever being recognised by every ' 


nation at the present time. Perhaps at no time 
in the history of the world has education been 
divorced from  character-training, though the 
emphasis has varied from time to time, and so 
have the methods. But today, more than ever, 
schools are expected not to be content with mere 
schooling or with teaching of the formal subjects. 
The emphasis, in the words of-Heaton, has shifted 
from subject-matter to life.! Teachers, it is de- 
manded, should no longer conceive their function 
in terms of imparting knowledge; it*is their duty 
to see that this knowledge is converted into whole- 
some, socially useful functioning, for unless it is 
personalised and issues in good conduct, it is use- 
less. We are casting aside as outworn the 
thought that the school is a thing apart from 


` life, that its exclusive interest is in the mastery ` 


of subject-matter, and that character-education is 
merely an extra-curricular activity. 


1. Heaton, K. L. “fhe Character Emphasis in 
Education,” p. 10. 


‘start thinking abo 
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But what do we mean by Character, the 
training of which is one of the educator’s prime 
concerns? Is it synonymous with conduct, or is 
there a something behind the scenes which issues 
in conduct? What relation has it to Personality, 
which is the pivot of this study ? It has been 
said that words, no less than human beings, are 
often maladjusted and misused, especially those 
about which we can say that ‘anyhow we know 
what we mean.’ Examples of such words are 
Character and Personality. The moment people 
ut them, there ensues a plethora 
of opinions, sometimes very hard to reconcile. 
One should naturally expect that the storms that 
Tage atound the term Personality rage no less 
around the term Character. Lombroso and Krets- 
chmer almost convince one that it is physique 
that mostly constitutes character. To the behav- 
iourist, character and conduct are one and he be- 
lieves that “character is only a term generally 
used when viewing the individual from the stand- 
point of his responses to the more conventiona- 
lised and standardised situations (conventions, 
morals, etc,),”? To the endocronologist, the most 
articulate amongst whom is Berman, “character 
is the gland intravisceral barometer of a 
pereonality."* Jung and Spranger would lead us 
to think that much depends on the temperamental 
types to which we belong. McDougall and 


1. Watson, J. 
a Behaviourist," P- 
2. Berman, L. “The Glands Regulating Personality” 


P. 107. 


, Psychology from the Standpoint of 
392, 
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Shand, on the other hand, base their views on the 
native propensities in each individual, and 
believe that it is in the development and organi- 
sation of these hormic dispositions or in the 
growth of ‘sentiments’ that character consists.’ 


An examination of these various studies of 
Character is no part of this study. What is more 
ermane to the subject is to be clear about what 
ersonality and Character mean, for the two 
terms have often been confused. It seems 
necessary to quote from some leading figures in 
this field. To Morton Prince, “Personality is the 
reservoir of elements the integration of which, 
with emphasis on some or other constitutes the 
formation of character".? For Roback, ‘‘Person- 
ality is the sum total of all our cognitive, affec- 
tive, conative, and even, physical tendencies, 
where the sum total does not mean a simple 
addition but an integration", and again 
“Character is an enduring psycho-physical dis: 
position to inhibit instinctive impulses in accor- 
dance with a regulative principle” 3 McDougall 
views Personality as “a synthetic unity of all 
features and functions in their intimate inter- 
play" and Character “as an organisation within 
us that expresses itself in volition, in the higher 


1. Shand's and McDougall's conceptions of 'senti- 
ment’ are not exactly the same, but they can be taken 
to belong to the same category. : 
2. Quoted from Roback, A.A. “The Psychology of 
Character." p. 157. . 


3. Ibid. pp. 159 and 450. 
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forms of action, and control of action".! William 
Brown defines Character as *an organisation of 
the affective and emotional aspects of the mind, 
leading up to the development of more or less 
tenacity of purpose and strength of will", while 
Personaltiy is «n almost indefinable mental unity 
with three different connotations, viz, the sum 
total of the powers of the individual. both in- 
herited and acquired, the more dramatic aspects 
of individuality and the philosophical or meta- 
physical view of the individual.? Two facts stand 
out of this medley of definitions. Jn the first 
place, as Gordon tells us, Personality is the more 
comprehensive term and includes Character.” 
Character is a special aspect of a developed 
Personality. Secondly, without in any way im- 
plying that Personality functions in vacuo, 
Character has social implications to an extent 
that Personality has not. That is why we talk 
so little of education of Personality and so much 
of education of Character. Both Personality 
and Character are social evaluations but they are 
not correlative. ‘Personality’, in the words of 
Ogden, “is the expression ofta Man's inner life, 
while Character is the expression of what he does 
or achieves.” * 

1. McDougall, W. “The Energies of Men,” pp. 368 
and 188. 

2 Brown, W. "Mind, Medicine and Metaphysics,” 
p. 125. 

3. Gordon, R. G. “Personality,” p. 3. 
4. Ogden, R. M. “Psychology and Education.” 
p. 350. 
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It- will be a mistake, however, to push the 
difference too far. One cannot say that a strong 
Personality always implies a strong Character, but 
more often than not this is so, Integration is as 
important a feature of Character as of Personality. 
Character is not merely a bundle of highly deve- 
loped traits, but an organisation of them in such 
a way that they function together as a unity. An 
integrated character is the one in which conduct 
represents the most reasonable and useful combi- 
nation of these elements and is expressed in con- 
sistent patterns, ‘This integration", as Charters 
points out, ‘yields a sureness and effectiveness 
which enable the person to place behind his actions 
his full force and drive". This integration is 
supplemented by a ‘direction’ in a strong 


character—a worthy and desirable motive, a` 


purpose or ultimate objective judged from the 
point of view of society asa whole. To quote 
H. C. McKown, “a man possessing a fine array 
of abstract virtues may be likened toa loaded, 
properly functioning revolver, which may be used 
to kill à mad dog or assassinate a president. The 
direction in which it is fired is certainly as 
important as the fact that it is a loaded, efficient 
weapon ".* 


The aim of this stud 
Education in terms of the Wholesome Personal 
Mental health and Character have, 
hinted, been thought of as opposed to 


ity. 
as already 
each other, 


l. Charters, W. W. *How to Teach Ideals,” p. 339, 
2. McKown, H. C. “Character Education,” p. 5. 


e 


y isto discuss Character ` 
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for whereas the emphasis of the former is on integ- 
ration, of the latter is on socialisation.! Character 
is thought of generally in terms of the social code 
the community holds desirable for the individual, 
and a person has a worthy character if he has 
traits like honesty, consistency and co-operative- 
ness, But these often entail considerable 
restraint and inhibition which the mental hygie- 
nists tend to flout as the best way for the indi- 
vidual to be at peace with himself. Many 8 
character educationist has neglected the impulses 
of the individual, while many a mental hygienist 
has taught his subject to regain mental equilibrium 
by refusing to be worried or disturbed by social 
standards and conventions. The controversy 
does injustice to leaders both of Mental Hygiene 
and Character Education. Adjustment to se 

must go together with adjustment to society, 
and the most wholesome and satisfactory form 
of adjustment is ong which reaches an integra- 
tion between these points of view. A proper 


balance must be struck between the need for 
d the need for 


recognition of social standards an j 
personal freedom. In short, as Symonds poe 
out, “the interests of mental hygienists an 
character educationists are identical.’ 

As one turns to ancient Indian culture which, 


in a way, serves as the background of present-day 


"C Education or 
1. See Anderson, H. A- Character c 
Mental Hygiene." Mental Hygiene. April 1934, 


pp. 254-262. 


2. Symonds, P. M. 
Child.” p. 6. 


«Mental Hygiene of the School 
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Indian education, the connotation of the term 
‘achara’ (siIx)' is the measure of process of 
socialisation, The emphasis is on conformity to 
the ‘Veda’ (3a)? which is the final word on 
‘Dharma’ (aa) or good conduct, and stands as an 
infallible guide for all time. “The Veda is the 
final criterion of good conduct,” 
aasad "ugs |? 

Next in importance is the imitation of 
the elders. To the query: “which is the 
path to the Good?" — the answer most 
frequently given is; the one that is followed 
by the elders. The true conduct of life lies 
in doing what meets their approval and does 
not transgress their code. 

A society that putsso much premium on 
conformity bacomes naturally a static society, 
and this is exactly what the Hindu society is 
even up to the present day’, It has, through 
the ages, attempted to produce the type but 
it has made very little provision for growth 
beyond the type, or in other words, it has tried 
‘to suppress intiative and self-direction. To have 
& good character, all that is necessary is a 
meticulous imitation of the lives of elders, and 
a strict conformity to the code of one’s 
Sanskrit word for character, 

The Hindu Scripture. 
“Manusmtiti, ” 2, 211, 


Rawlinson, H., G, the Cultural Background of 
Indian Education ” The Year Book - of 
Education, 1937, p. 440. : 


OT 


_ 
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caste or community. An essential part 
of it is ‘Brahmcharya’ (aqqza) i. e, self- 
control, particularly sexual, which under 
the immense influence of Buddhism in later 
years has come to mean monastic discipline 
that believes in extirpation of all desire and 
suppression of all feeling. Life is all suffering; 
it has to be tolerated rather than lived, and 
the best way to meet life-situations is to flee 
from them.; At thé time when English 
education began to bé introduced into India, 
this tendency towards the negation of life was 
a substantial part of Indian national character, 
and though slowly disappearing now, is a fact 
to be tackled even today. “To my mind ,” 
says Lajpat Rai, “the first need of India is 
the absolute destruction of the tendency 
towards the negation of life. It is the 
fundamental basis of our whole national 


weakness."! : 


With a cultural background like this, the ' 
Indian child ‘has not developed the qualities 
of the English child in spite of the English 
system of education that has been in existence | 
for about a century. To one who has had the 
experience of teaching both, the differences 
seem marked. The Indian child tries to be 
not what he wishes but what he is expected.to 
be. He is a passive listener rather than an 
active partner in the class-room. He lacks 


1. Lajpat Rai, Lala. ©The Problem of National 
Education in India," p. 38. 
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i ici tends 
the savin race of scepticism, and 
i decepit dS gospel truth what the teacher has 


said or the book has stated. He is more 
anxious to know than to do, to work 
than to play. Intent on Scorning 


delights and living laborious days, play Seems to 
him mere frivolity. He has very few interests 


d having obtained his 
Certificate and his job, his intellectual interest 
epora tesia His: life i8. narroy and ci 
tcribed.4 When confronted with difficulties, 
more Commonly he seeks refuge in. 
mechanism or the other; he would 


away from ‘a sea of troubles’ than ‘take arma’ 


eo a 
1 Hoyland, J. S. “An Investigation regarding the 
Psychology of Indian Adolescence,” P- 176. 
2. McKee, W, J. “New Schools for Young India,” 
P. 196, 
3. Terrell, 
versity, 1934, 


McKee, W. Js 


C. Convocation Address at the Patna Uni- 


j "New Schools for Young India," 
P. 196, 3 


] 
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against them. The teaching of his religion places 
before him an ethical code to which he can 
seldom rise; he is, therefore, likely to develop a 
sense of guilt, and as the more he tries, the less 
he succeeds, he gets a sense of frustration which 
Sets up conflicts that he timidly suffers in quiet. 


Any scheme of character-education in India 
which at the same time prizes the mental health 
of the Indian child must, above all, fight against 
this ascetic conception of life, which, in the 
words of Lajpat Hai, ''shuns life, belittles it, and 
attempts to escape from it”? Thatitis a wrong 
interpretation of ancient Aryan philosophy 
(which with all its emphasis on conformity does 
not enjoin negation of life) and is a vestige of 
Buddhistic influences has been indicated by 
Professor Radhakrishnan : , 


“The view that the Upanishads demand a 
release from the conditions which consti- 
tute human life is a complete misconcep- 
tion. The Upanishads do not ask us to 
renounce life, do not taboo desires as such. 
The false asceticism which regards life 
asa dream and the world asan illusion 
which has obsessed some thinkers in India 
is foreign to the prevailing tone of Indian 
philosophy. A healthy joy in the life 
of the world pervades the atmosphere, 
‘Only performing works one should desire 
to live a hundred years, and more than a 


. 1. Laipat Rai, Lala. “The Problems ot National 
Education in India, ” p. 40. ^ 
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hundred years’. 
gia ag reni farslfauegz" WIE I 
sf Wee: pd pua Sua: yp s 


There is no call to forsake the world. On’ 


the contrary, the world is a direct 
challenge to the activity, of man, and 
self-realisation consists in ‘play of life’ 


The school, which wants its children to 
develop wholesome personalities, should be 
an ‘active’ environment, and not a monastery. 
‘Learn by doing’ is as important in character- 
education :as anywhere else and therefore 
experience should take the place of information. 
Such a school seeks primaril 
to its pupils and to give it abundantly. It is 
inspired by the faith that no development in 
character can be secured unless the native 
powers and capacities of the child are 
free play to interact fruitfully with his en 
ment. It does not visualise 


given 
! viron- 
its work as 


JT i possible with 
opportunities for play, social Co-operation, manua] 
vities and let 


the child participate fully in its natural and 


l. "'Ishopanishad," Hymn 2. 
2. “Yajurveda,” 36, 24, 


3. Radhakrishnan, S, 


; "indian Phi cm 
Vol, |, p.219. : Philosophy; 


y to give life: 


y; 
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normal activities, congenial to his age and in- 
terests. Even subjects are viewed as activities, 
each representing a tradition of intellectual 
activity, and information has no value unless 
it has been personalised and has a functioning 
value for the learner. Each subject stands for 
an ideal, which the teacher must inculcate if he 
wants his teaching to be of any value. "Every 
great study is not only an end in itself but also 
a means of creating and sustaining. a lofty habit 
of mind.”* In this school, every activity has a 
value for character-education, provided the 
director can secure enough ‘generalisation of 
experience, as Professor Judd? would put it. 
The ideals which the child thus develops as a 
result of his active experience get integrated with 
his personality and colour his springs of action 
and outlook on life. In such a school ‘morals 
do not become moralistic? and the child does not 
look upon algebra as something that will help ' 
him to earn his living and religious teaching 
as something that will help him to leada 
good life.. ` 


The integration of ideals into the personality 
is not given, it has to be achieved; the ideals 
do not simply dawn on the child, they have to 
be made conscious, as Bagley has insisted, This 
involves not only doing but reasoning too. 


1, Russell B, Quoted from Fox, C. Educational 
Psychology," p. 218. 

2. Judd, C. H. “Psychology of Secondary Educa- 
tion," p. 414. 

3. Dewey, J. ‘Democracy and Education," p. 418. 
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Character is vitally concerned with choices; the 
wiser the choices, the more desirable and positive 
will be the resultant character. Hence intelligent 
choices must be based on intelligent reasoning 
about the situations concerned. ‘Theirs not to 
reason why' is not only a mistake in discipline 
but in chaiacter-education too. Exhortation 
and counselling may have their place, but in the 

: main Pope's advice is sound: “Men must be 
taught as though you taught them not". 
Charters thinks likewise that “in all techniques 
for developing character through Integration, 
reason is the dominant factor. Teach a child to 
reason out his moral problems, and his character 
will take care of itself: 


Character-education in India has largely con- 
sisted in training children in conformity; obedi- 
ence not argument is the watchword. ^ A social 
order which puts a premium on conformity tends 
to exploit the suggestibility óf young children, and 
ultra-suggestibility and healthy-mindedness seldom 
go together, To quote Dr, Crighton Miller, 
“suggestibility in the child has a genetic value, 
but at the same time children should learn, in 
due course, to challenge authority."? All true 
education should therefore be directed towards 
elimination of Suggestibility. It is true the 
teacher cannot possibly maintain an intellectual 
celibacy by simply refusing to express opinions. 
Even if he could do so, “his personality will out 


l. Charters, W. W. “How to Teach Ideals,” p. 347. 


2. Miller, C, “The New Psychology and the 
Teacher,” pp. 35 and 37. ; 
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and influence his pupils." But when he is 
authoritarian and dogmatic in his out-look and 
methods, and requires all children to believe 
without scrutiny the doctrines that are ex- 
cathedra decreed, he is suppressing all sense of 
self-direction and adventurous investigatiton 
which is fundamental for mental health. “It is 
not propaganda as such that is at fault but one- 
sided propaganda,” says Bertrand Russell? and 
it is the too great emphasis on submission and 
passive adaptation which does the whole 
mischief. The growing child who has been 
trained in conformity to the social code of his 
caste, the authority of his parents, and the 
pedagogic domination of the school may fit in 
easily with the social group with all its pre- 
judices, and may earn a reputation for ‘good’ 
character, but he may not develop robust, 
independent thought and action, and so may be 
il-equipped for dealing with special situations 
where he is thrown back on his own resources, It 
is, therefore, imperative that adults should. not 
be fashioning the conduct of children too much, 
thus stunting the growth of their discrimination 
and making them remain children all their lives. 


Dogmatism in character-education is a danger 
to the mental health of the child. In the first 
place, it cares more for the absolute integrity of 


ere Adams, J. “Modern Developments in Educational 
Practice,” p. 288. 

',2. Russell, B. “Education and the Social Order,” 
p. 225. 


. 
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its formulae and slogans than for the integration 
of the child’s personality; secondly, it seldom 
looks upon the child as a whole; it cares more 
for traits than for character as an integrating 
whole. As a consequence, it tends to consider 
manifestations of character apart from the situa- 
tions relating to them. Rightly does Allers 
‘remind us that isolated examples of action and 
conduct must never be taken as the basis of an 
estimate of character. ‘‘There is nothing 
isolated in human life; all the events and 
experiences of a person’s life form part of a conti- 
nuous chain". There is need for a profounder 
understanding ofthe child and the situation, 
of not making hasty generalisation, and glibly 
dubbing this child a ‘bad’ character and that a 
‘good’ one. ‘‘A man may possess all the virtues 
without being virtuous. It is not the quality of 
the isolated act which distinguishes the good man 
from the bad, but the quality of the man as an 
` organised and socially functioning  self."* 
There are no honest-dishonest persons, we are 
told, but honest-dishonest situations, and social 
conduct even in a selected society is not simply 
the expression ofa' fixed mechanism that pre- 
determines to a specific mode of conduct, but 
rather a set of tendencies aroused in variable 
ways by the specific problem that confronts us. 
Contradictory demands made upon the child 

by the varied situations in which he is responsible 
1. Allers, R.“ The Psychology of Character,” p. 56. 

2. Hartshorne, H. and May, M, “Studies in Deceit,” 

p. 328. 
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to adults not only prevent the organisation of a 

consistent character, but actually compel 

inconsistency or duality and mental ill-health 

as a consequence. The school, as already stated, 

is but one of the many agencies functioning in 

the life of the child, Unfortunately, as things 

stand, its best efforts are frequently set against 

the more violent, intimate, emotion-arousing 

conditions of bad home environment, deteriora- 

ting economic circumstances and low social and 

ethical standards in the community itself. In the 

face of a sharp conflict between high standards and 
low practices, the educators are expected to build 

character inthe young. The school sets forth a 

high code of morals based upon principles of 

honesty, sincerity, loyalty to ideals, co-operation 

and service, On all sides, however, in business, 

politics, advertising, journalism, the child is 

confronted by concrete and too often successful 

illustrations of dishonesty, hypocrisy, misrepresen- 

tation, opportunism, cruelty and selfish individua- 
lism, Honesty doés not always prove the best policy, 
the Golden Rule is not at all times the guiding 
principle of the average citizen, Is it a wonder, 
then, that the child observes one code in school, 

another at home and a third among his friends, 

and that he finds the conflicting loyalties so 
maddening ? With a split personality, he cannot 
address himself sanely to the tasks that face him, 
and is before long a ‘bad boy’. It is only a 
critical examination of the entire situation that 
will reveal that he is ‘more sinned against than 
sinning’. 
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In the interests of the mental health of 
children, it is not enough that they should be 
made aware of the essentials of good conduct; it 
is equally necessary to see that they have a 
reasonable chance of achieving the standards 
that are set before them, The standards may be 
difficult but they should be attainable lest the 
children be forced to a life of apologetic inconsist- 
ency. The dictum of Immanuel Kant: “I 
ought, therefore I can " must be supple- 
mented by the axiom of the modem 
psychologist: “I can and therefore I 
ought." “It is notof any real practical 
help," says William Brown, “to create a situa- 
‘tion in which there is an ideal of conduct, stated 
in abstract terms, difficult £o achieve by the 
individual, without at the same time furnishing 
him with the power to live up to the ideal so 
presented.” To tella boy that to look at a 
girl is perdition, and goin to the pictures a 
heinous sin, is not only wrong ethics for to-day, 
but impossible ethics too. “The experience of 
repeated failure", as Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
warn us, “is one of the most serious threats to 
emotional integrity," and the case for the 
Indian adolescent in this respect is vory bad 
indeed. The adults do recognise that regulations 
for children of ancient India who lived im sylvan 
solitudes cannot hold good forthe present day, 


1. Brown, W. “Mind, Medicine and Metaphysics,” 
p. 157. 


a Glueck, S. and Glueck, E. T. “Preventing Crime,” 
p. 108. 
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but they would not modify them,since there is 
a sanctity about everything ancient, Besides, 
itis feared that any whittling down of the 
Severe and repressive code would be disastrous 
for the morals of the children. The writer holds ` 
that if society were not to shut all avenues for 
the expression of his pent-up energies, the Indian 
adolescent would be less secretive, less at war 
with himself and less likely to be carried off his 
feet. To put barricades across his path is to 
drive him into anti-social conduct, terrorism, in- 
cendiarism and arson. Is it any use telling a youth 
who bears society a grudge that character is his- 
best treasure and that his activities are sinful? 
What use is it to condemn the lower path, unless 
you show him the higher one, and what use is it 
merely showing him the higher path, without 
making sure that it is not beyond him? Rightly 
does Mateer say that ‘there is no such thing as a 
bad boy ora bad girl, Either the child does 
not know any better or clse he cannot help it”. 


Whatever has been said above in defence of 
the seemingly ‘bad’ boy should not be taken as a 
vindication of ‘badness’ but as a condemnation 
of our crude methods in dealing with problems of 
conduct. It is not at all proposed to discard the 


creed of ‘Brahmcharya’ (mgrqzá) or self-control, 
with its emphasis on inhibition. ‘It is by self- 
control and discipline that you can conquer 
death,’ says the Atharva-veda.? 


1. Mateer, F, “The Unstable Child," p. 283. 
2, ''Atharva-veda," 11, 5.9 
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ARTAN aA FAT unread | 


Roback one of the leading charactereologists 
today strikes the same note when he says: “not a 
myriad acts, not a thousand and one independent 
habits and attitudes constitute character, but & 
few regulative principles curbing the instinctive 
tendencies through the function of inhibition." 
Mental Hygiene does not advocate a ‘primrose 
path of dalliance’ and this fact needs to be 
stressed because a silly sentimentalism, often 
masquerading in the name of psychology, has in 
recent years, blinded same people to the impor- 
tant truth that Mental Hygiene demands control 
and rational subjugation of socially disapproved 
tendencies. As McDougall tells us, ‘neither 
Freud nor any other judicious pyscho-analyst 
countenances such popular deductions; they 
recognise rather that repression is civilisation”, 
Repression is Nature's own method,? but ‘repre- 
ssion’ in the technical sense, which consists in 
disguising from ourselves the nature of our emo- 
tional stirrings and impulses, is the negation of 
self-control. ‘‘Self-control is the conscious and 
voluntary direction of the instinctive emotions 
to the will and service of man’ and this fact 


1, Roback, A.A. “Personality Tests Whither? 
Character and Personality,” pp. 221, 22. - 


2. McDougall, W. “Character and the Conduc! 
of Life," p. 39 


3. Hadfield, J. A. “Psychology and Morals” p. 14' 
4. Ibid. p. 144, 
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needs to be remembered by everyone who 
attempts self-control without threatening the 
integration of his personality. 


All inhibitions imply conflicts which from 
the psychiatric standpoint are detrimental to 
mental health, but no scheme of character-edu- 
cation can simply eliminate them. Whenever 
the attainment of the child falls short of his aim 
or his desire, conflict is bound to arise. Shall 
we, then, exhort him to aim low and be content 
with the second best? Are not we, then, usher- 
ing in a ‘softness’ which not only goes against 
the Indian traditional exhortation to the child: 
‘Be a rock’ (agama) but would be pooh-poohed 
by any right-thinking educator? Sherman 
rightly points out that ‘‘without conflicts a child 
accepts events.calmly and may make but feeble 
efforts to excel. It is wiser to teach him to 
meet difficulties as soon as he has sufficient 
comprehension, tham to make conditions so easy 
for him, that he need not exert himself." The 
attempt to meet difficult situations leads to the 
development of conflicts which stimulate the 
child beneficially provided he is helped to solve 
them. Mental Hygiene does not exhort us to 
shirk conflicts but to become the sort of persons 
who can solve them. 


The danger arises when teachers and parents 
deliberately cultivate conflicts under the suppos- 
ed belief that character and happiness cannot go 


[o man, M. “Mental Hygiene and Education,” 
P. . 
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together. What Stevenson believes should be 
an apt corrective to such a belief: ** If your 
morals make you weary, depend upon it, they 
are wrong." A character that is the expression 
of creative activity and not mere suppression 
must needs have a halo of joy and selfratisfaction 
about it. Extra-curricular activities like scouting? 
dramatics, school camps, school jurneys, have 
all a strong element of joy and no less of 
charactertraining value. K, L..Heaton and 
L. P. Jacks amply demonstrate the potentialities 
of recreation in the matter of character-building.? 
From such testimoney it seems fair to say that 
provision of parks and playgrounds and means 
of healthy recreation in India will not, only 


yield dividends in the form of more play and 


less gloom and a consequent enrichment of child 
life, but better morality among children too. 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
give them a chance for fun. 
. Better a playground plot than a court or a 
: jail when the harm is done. 
Rightly does Kirkpatrick remind us that a 
programme of ethical instruction must be vitally 
concerned with the mental and emotional happi- 


1. See Menninger, W. C. “The Mental Hygiene 
Aspect of Boy Scout Movement." Mental Hygiene, July, 
1929, pp. 501-2. ; 


2. Heaton, K. L. “Characier through Recrea- 
tion", University of Chicago Press, and Jacks, L. P. 


iE Qon through Recreation." University of London 
Tess, 
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ness of the child.* This does not mean necessarily 
that the child who is mentally and emotionally 
unhealthy has a bad character ; many a time the 
reverse is true, But it is certainly easier for the 
child who is mentally and emotionally self. 
possessed and calm to be susceptible to ethical 
training than the one whose mental and emotio- 
nal life is a constant turmoil over which he has 
little positive control. i 


Does Mental Hygiene then claim to replace 
Religion with its promise of mental and spiritual 
calm—‘Shanti’ (gift) as we would put it? 
lndia has been called a ‘God-intoxicated’ land 
where secular and sacred rub shoulders and no 
scheme of character-education here can have any 
appeal unless it comprises Religion in some form 
or the other. Mental Hygiene comes in not to 
supplant but to supplement Religion as a means 
of ethical instruction, and to fill in gaps where 
Religion fails. Theis goals are not antithetical ; 
in fact they have a great dealin common. Both 
recognise the worth of the individual. Both are 
concerned with the resolution of conflicts and 
the integration of personality. Both attempt to 
achieve for people a sense of security. Both are 
aware of the high potentialities of the emotions 
and their involvement in the problems of life. 
Both are aware that effective living involves 
social adjustment. i 


But in actual practice, when a scramble starts 


ES Kirkpatrick, E. A. “Fundamentals of Child Study," 
p. 27. J 
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amongst the various denominations to capture 


thesouls of the young!, Religion deteriorates 
into sectarian dogma, Teachers of Religion in- 
struct the young in ideas which they surround 
with authoritarian sanctity and, as the latter 
grow, they find that there is a conflict between 
the faith in which they were . instructed and con- 
clusions that intellectual integrity demands. 
Tension is inevitable when Religion is taught in 
such an indoctrinating fashion. Again, though 
true Religion provides a release from the sense of 
guilt, these instructors cannot withstand the 
temptation of using it as a means to gain hold 
on the impressionable minds of children. They 
thus engender bogeys of fear which are mentally 
disastrous. When Religion draws a circle of 
sanctity about itself and its people and says, 
‘thus far shalt thou seek truth and no further,’ 
it is neither contributing to truth nor to mental 
health. The worst affects in India are wrought 
by over-diawn pictures of what Religion, or to 
be more exact, religious ritual, can do, for these 
tend to foster emotional infantilism or ‘regress- 
ion.’ The children want to be cuddled in the 
arms of a mother church. They see here a means 
of warding off the mysterious kismet which they 
think they see in the shadows. Religion, in 
short, becomes for them an escape-mechanism, 


There is, thus, a need for a Mental Hygiene 
approach to religious instruction ‘in Indian 


l. In Government institutions there is very little of 
teaching of Religion ; it exists only in denominational 
Schools run by various religious communities in India. 
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Schools, a recognition of their common goals and 
the service they can render to one another. 
Enough has been said to show that the emphasis - 
should be on basic values in Religion rather than 
sectarian interpretations which breed hatred, fear 
and distruct among children of one community 
in regard to those of another. , The gulf that 
Separates Heligion and religious instruction 
should be bridged. Education is not compart- 
mental but a living whole and a religious 
instruction that is not translated into life or is 
not integrated into personality is of little value. 
Knowledge and virtue do not always go together 
and the educator should not be content with thia 
erroneous intellectualistic theory of conduct. 
Knowledge becomes virtue only if it ceases to be 
devitalised symbolic information and becomes an 
intimate and vital realisation,’ and it is only in 
that sense that the Socratic-Platonic doctrine can 
find justification.? Religious education should not 
be confined to learning about Religion but should 
expand into learning to do Religion. ‘they may 
bea place for memorising mantras from the 
Vedas or ayaís from the Koran, but they are 
means toan end. They must be personalised, 
To cut short the Vedic or Islamic educational 


1, Dewey, J. ‘‘Democracy and Education," p. 412. 


2. “Donot therefore merely demonstrate to us in 
your argument, that justice is better than injustice, but 
show us too what it is that each of them does to its 
possessor." Plato, Book 2, 367B in B. Bosanquet. 
“The Education of the Young in the Republic of Plato," 
P. 28. i 
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process by limiting it to learning about Hinduism 
or Islam is almost wasted energy for the hope 
that verse once learnt will guarantee action is 
psychologically untrue, In the words of John 
Dewey, “there is nothing in the nature of ideas 
about morality, of information about honesty, 
or purity or kindliness, which automatically 
transmits such ideas into good character or good 
conduct." The findings of Hartshorne and May 
also indicate that high scores in moral knowledge 
correspond. more with intelligence than with good 
conduct.* 


‘In order that religious teachings should be 
personalised what is to belearnt must be 
experienced. There is a place for ‘project’ 
principle in religious instruction as E. L. Shaver 
so wisely points out?, Character is caught rather 
than taught, and too much of direct moral 
teaching may ‘pull the plum out of the moral 
pudding’, as Felix Adler expresses it. It ma 
sometimes arouse opposition and result in contra- 


suggestibility, The most suggestive moral ' 


instruction in school is that absorbed constantly 
and unconsciously from the individual and group 
activities the child engages in, the general atmos- 
phere of the school and the personalities of the 
staff. Our task as educators, seeking to build 


1. Dewey, J. “Moral Principles in Edpcation," p, 1, 


2. Hartshorne, H. and May, M.A. "Studies in 
Service and Self-control,” p. 454. 


3. Shaver, E. L. “Project Principle in Religious 
Education." : 
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character, is to lead the child through a series of 
such experiences as will develop in him the 
attitude, knowledge and capacity to meet situa- 
tions in the spirit of Buddha, Christ or Gandhi. 
The wise teacher in India will not be content 
with unity as an ideal ‘devoutly to be wished’ 
but provide actual experiences of inter-communal 
unlers&anding and helpfulness. such as are 
abundantly offered in the daily life of almost 
every community. Having been accustomed to 
living and working together as children, there is 
a far greater likelihood that the next: generation. 
will devise the practical means for unity which is 
one of the crying needs of India. There should 
be no dearth of similar objectives around which 
such ‘projects’ could be built. In any case, as 
D. F. Wilson remarks, “the more the religious 
teaching and worship of the children can be linked 
up with the everyday experiences of their lives 
the more reality" and lasting effect they 
are likely to have,” 


One could not conclude better this final 
section dealing with religious education than by 
stating that all such education should eschew 
what Mental Hygiene is out to uproot-- Fear— 
and should be informed by what all true religion 
is at pains to instil—Faith. The religious 
educator who bases his teaching on Fear may 
seemingly win the battle of religious education 
but in the deeper and far-seeing sense he has lost 
it. Most of the troubles of the child, as Morton 


1l. Wilson, D. F. “Child Psychology and Religious 
Educaticn,” p. 114, 4 
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warns us, are rooted in Fear.! The connection of 
the feeling of inferiority with the feeling of Fear 
is the basis of Adler's earnest plea that, above 
everything else, the parent and the educator 
should see to it that the child does not lose his 
self-confidence and his courage. We little realise 
how repeated experiences of failure, our sneers 
and sarcastic remarks, set the children's ‘life- 
style? away from successful effort and 
achievement. 


Faith, it has been said, is the essential of a 
balanced personality? Children cannot preserve 
their mental health if they have not faith in 
themselves. faith in the society to which they 
belong, and faith in the work they are doing, 
Faith does not imply an irrational belief in 
conflict with one’s better reason, but is a 
consciousness of one’s worth and ability to do 
one’s part in a secure, ordered world, which helps 
and is helped by one’s development «Faith 
implies certainties and securities but it also 
implies hazards and risks."? Security and Adven- 
ture, our guiding principles meet in Character 
Education as they meet in Discipline, for want of 
adventure means cloistered virtue that cannot 
stand the realities of life, while want of security 
means an unstable life without eternal verities 
and values. 


1. Morton, G. F. ‘Childhood's Fears," 


2. Hamely, H. R. “The Balanced Personality.” The 
New Era, April 1936, p. 90. : 


3. Ibid, p.91. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SCHOOL ORGANISATION AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE. 


The two most fundamental problems of all 
education—discipline and character-training — 
have been discussed from the ‘standpoint of 
Mental Hygiene. It remains now to study briefly 
how the entire school organisation may contri- 
bute to the mental health of the child. The 
child envisaged in this study is the school child. 
His adjustment to school conditions, his fellow 
students, his teachers and the normal work of 
the school, is a matter of supreme importance for 
his mental health. It is proposed in this final 
chapter to discuss such topiesas the personality 
of the teacher, the curriculum and the methods 
of instruction. These topics are no doubt, 
inextricably bound up with problems of discipline 
and character-training, but a fuller discussion 
necessitates their being considered apart. 

THE TEACHER 


The teacher occupies a key position in the 
mental hygiene programme of the school. He 
and his pupils are two poles of a human relation- 
ship ; apart from what he teaches and how he 
teaches, he isa human being with his own 
problems of personal adjustment. The pupil’s 
problems are complicated by the fact that he and 


1. There are many children in India who do not 
enjoy the privilege of school education, but this study 
must leave such children out of account, 
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the teacher have to go through a process of 
mutual adjustment before they can succeed in 
their task of learning and teaching respectively. 
The teacher, by the nature of the situation, 
occupies a position of authority which in India 
is reinforced by a strong tradition! He exerts 
upon his pupils a subtle, almost irresistible 
moulding influence that makes for mental har- 
mony or the reverse. Consequently, as Shaffer 
observes, “ʻa teacher whose traits of personality 
call forth unfavourable reactions from the 
students can wreck the best-planned curricular 
provisions for mental health.’ 


The dictum ‘Know Thyself ’ is, therefore, as 
important for the teacher as for the pupil. This 
is what Symonds means when he says that “every 
teacher should try to become sensitive to his own 
pattern of adjustment." , Teachers also ‘com- 
pensate,' ‘rationalise’ and ‘regress’ as do children 
and the wise teacher should be able to recognise 
and face his own personal problems. The 
inefficient teacher in compensation for his 
inadequacy in personality or in teaching skill 
often has recourse to the tactics of the bully or 
to sarcasm which is, in some cases, more 


1. See Chapter IV, 


at Shaffer, L. F, “The Psychology of Adjustment,” 
p 5 


3. Symonds, P, M. “Mental H iene of the School 
Child,” p. 242, ides gs 
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harmful to the child than physical violence. He 
may adopt the attitude that ‘the king can do no 
wrong' and resent any attempt to challenge or 
discuss what has been said. He may try to meet 
his difficulties by seeking popularity with the 
class, or use undesirable devices to court the 
esteem of his pupils. Inthe same group of com- 
pensating mechanisms may be placed the ten- 
dency to be abnormally methodical in routine 
matters. One of the most common ‘rationalisa- 
tions’ amongst teachers is to be found in the 
justification of corporal punishment, Not infre- 
quently teachers harbour grudges against their 
pupils ; they become vindictive and lose their 
tempers. ‘The teacher," says Godfrey Thomson, 
“should be ever on guard against insidious ration- 
alisations which are really trumped up after the 
behaviour has been actuated by quite other 
motives, as when we punish a child to reform or 
deter others, but really because we are angry and 
our self-esteem is hurt."! Again, the sense of 
inferiority the Indian teacher feels is accepted 
and sometimes justified by him in the thought 
that meekness is the badge of his tribe or the 
hal-mark of his ‘noble’ profession. Amongst 
‘regressions’ may be mentioned jealousy—a 
eommon human failing—which impairs the 
teacher's efficiency and leads to a lack of harmony 
in personal relationships. Professional jealousy 
of another teacher whom he regards as less ex- 


1, Thomson, G. "Instinct, Intelligence and Chara- 
cter," p. 169. 
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perienced but who gets a higher salary, or as less 
gifted but who is given a brighter class, may 
seriously interfere with his normal adjustments 
and make him hesitant, suspicious aad distrustful 
of others. Teachers, too, have their ‘temper- 
tantrums’ and particularly so in India. By 
violent displays: of anger, slapping of pupils, 
pulling their hair and furious Shouting, which 
are not uncommon, the teacher makes himself a 
bad example of infantilism for his own pupils. 
At other times, he may become sulky and display 
feelings of injury and he may even go so far as 
to appeal to the children’s sympathy. 

It is true that it is not the teacher alone who 
is at fault, but it cannot be denied that a teacher 
who himself suffers from emotional instability 
cannot but affect adversely the mental health 
of his pupils. A society which prizes the mental 
health of its children should secure conditions 
that help the teacher to maintain his emotional 
balance. A teacher who is in constant anxiety 
about the maintenance of his family cannot be 
blamed if he takes his emotional problems into 
the-school-room. The under-paid teacher is liable 

- to dampen the ardour of children who will, asa 
natural consequence, convey their dislike of the 

- teacher to the whole school. 

~- The effect of economic insecurity, with its 
attendant anxiety, is to break the teacher’s 
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morale—a danger which no society can ignore. 
The teacher finda the public unappreciative and 
` unsympathetic and, às a consequence, he tends 
to become cynical and soured towards society. 
The low wage he commands, the insecurity of 
his tenure?, his unenviable status in society, 
cause him to be apathetic: and gloomy and 
unable to reflect cheer and optimism in his 
school work. What is, however, very important 
to remember is that the pupil’s morale is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the teacher. 
Keenly sensitive as the child is to the subtlest 
expression of emotion, how can he be kept from 
feelings of dejection in such a depressing 
environment ? How can he feel hopeful and 
develop wholesome attitudes towards life when 
his daily experience is that of association with 
a worried, wearied and over-anxious teacher ? 
As Keay has so rightly observed, “In the 
West, it is the institution rather than the 
teacher that is emphasised. In India it is the 


]. The psychological consequences of economic 
insecurity have been fully recognised by the People’s 
League of Health, England, wbo in their manifesto of 
April 5th, 1937, published ia the London “Times” say:— 

“The League fully appreciates that the question is 
one which must have given and must still be giving 
the Government the greatest concern, but it is doubtful 
whether the psychological aspect has received the 
attention it deserves —the insidious loss of seif-respect, 
the impairment of meatal and physical dexterity, to say 
nothing of the temptatinas inseparable from. unfilled 
and objectless time.” 

2, See Hartog Report, p. 118. 
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teacher rather than the institution which is 
prominent and the same affection and reverence 
which a Western student has for his alma mater 
is in India bestowed upon the teacher. Even 
the introduction of Western education with its 
many teachers and many classes has not entirely 
broken down this ideal! Such a relationship, 
no doubt, throws a greatly increased responsi- 
bility upon the teacher, and when he is, not 
what is expected of him, may be attended with 
grave consequences, It is, therefore, imperative 
that teachers should be well adjusted in person- 
ality and that society should help them to 
become so, 


THE CURRICULUM 

A recognition of acceptable principles of Men- 
tal Hygiene should also influence the organisation 
of the school curriculum. Once we recognise 
that the main purpose of education is to 
orientate the child in his world, it becomes 
evident that it is through the curriculum that 
the child gets nourishment and sustenance for 
the growth of his personality, The curriculum, 
however, remains one of those immutable forces 
in education which the child cannot presume 
to alter. The revolt of the mental hygienist 
is not against fundamental ‘values’ in education, 
nor against knowledge. He is alive to the fact 
that an attack on ‘values’ or knowledge would, 
to use Professor Whitehead’s words, be a ‘treason 
to civilisation,’ but he recognises that there is 


1, Keay, F. E. “Ancient Indian Education." p. 179 
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a fundamental antithesis! between the child- 
world, which is present, immediate and 
concrete, and the knowledge-world which is 
extended, remote and abstract. He insists that 
in the compromise effected between the two, no 
violence is done to the ‘needs’ of the child. The 
mental hygienist holds that the curriculum should ` 
be a means to the release of personality and to 
the development of the child’s inner powers. 
From his point of view the educative process has 
not fulfilled its real purpose unless the curriculum 
nouns are converted into verbs of active, personal 
functioning in the life of the child. 


The mental hygienist thus emphasises the 
organic character of learning and claims that the 
curriculum should be adjusted to the child. This 
is in contrast with two tendencies that have . 
dominated educational practice in recent years. 
Tt contrasts first with the over-simplified behavi- 
ouristic explanation "of learning which redaces 
teaching to the level of animal training and 
learning to the acquisition of formal skill and 
technique. It contrasts secondly with the retreat 
into mysticism which characterises the policy of 
these ‘free schools’ which merely watch the child 
grow. The mental hygienist recognises the two 
interpenetrating and mutually stimulating forces: 
the inner life of the child on the one hand, and 
knowledge, tradition and culture on the other, 


1, See Dewey, J. “The Child and the Curriculum 
in “The School and the Child,” pp. 17—47. 

also Isaacs. S. "The Child vs. the Curriculum" in 
“The Children We Teach," pp. 117—124. 
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and looks upon the latter as a means for the 
development of the former. 

The problems of the curriculum, as McKee 
points out, have received little thought in India.* 
It has been maintained that where the need of 
extending literacy is so great ‘the three R’s and 
no nonsense’ must be the motto of teachers and 
administrators “alike. In Middle and High 
Schools, otherwise, the domination of the Matri- 
culation Examination has had the’ effect of 
shutting out all possibilities of variety and 
change, with the result that dull uniformity is 
the rule. The curriculum is looked upon as 
material for intellectual exercise, and the teacher 
regards the child as a potential learner of 
Reading or Geography, Algebra or History. Asa 
consequence there is very little emphasis on the 
value of studies for personal development and on 
the relation of intellectual accomplishments to 
the child’s social responsibility. 


One of the primary objectives of the curri- 
culum is the transmission of tradition and the 
perpetuation of social ideals. It may be said 
with truth that the curriculum is an expression 
of society’s spiritual or cultural condition, but it 
is also an indicator of culture that is to be. 
Thus, unless it has its roots in the culture of the 
past, it will fail to touch the emotion of the 


1. McKee, W. J. “Developing a Project Curriculum 
for Village Schools in India.” It is the same book as 
“New Schools in Young India ” referred to previously. 
The American edition bears the latter name. 

2. Hartog Report, p. 105. 
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learners and its appeal will;tend to be exclusively : . 
intellectual. This is one of the greatest failings 
of the curricula in Indian schools to which 
Mayhew has drawn attention. In his words "any 
‘subjects’ whether Oriental or Western are likely = 
to be ineffective if utilised in real ignorance of ` 
the nature of the mind of man and the forms of 
civilisation which are its expressions." sisse 

In the interests of the mental health of the 
Indian child, it is imperative thet the curriculum 
be modified in terms of Indian culture. That 
the Indian student can often write a better. 
essay on Chaucer than on Tukaram, on Shakes- 
pearo than on Kalidasa does credit to his 
linguistic ability, but not to the educational 
system that is concerned with the child's intellect 
rather than with his inner spiritual life. It isa 
sad commentary on the education of India that 
Indian folk-lore; myth, religion, music, arts and 
crafts have found mo abiding place in Indian 
schools. There is, fortunaiely, a growing realis- 
ation that this neglect of cultural values is 
fundamentally'unsound. With this realisation 
we have the first step towards 2 happier 
future, 

Tho most important problem of the curriculum 
in India is that of the national language, which 
is the repository of the nation’s tradition and 
culture, Language is not only an instrument of 
thought, but is also an instrument by which the 
emotions are refined, ‘Education is certainly 
a conversation with the world," says Sir Percy 


1. Mayhew, A. “The Educatiou of India,” p. 54, 
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Nunn, “but it must be conducted in the native 
idiom.”* A foreign language is a very poor 
substitute for the mother-tongue as a means of 
self-expression and of the release of the creative 
impulse. Not that the mastery of a foreign 
language is to be despised, but if it takes the 
place of an intimate understanding and use of 
the mother-tongue, it is a tragic handicap. 


In India, pupils at secondary schools were 
compelled until recently to study all their 
subjects through the medium of English. Even 
to-day, English continues to be the medium of 
instruction and examination in most universities. 

. Since the universities have a dominating influence 
on secondary education, any effective study of 
the national language is rendered well-nigh 
impossible, The problem is no easy one, because 
every province has its own vernacular, and 
sometimes more than one, and each community 
1s anxious to press the rights of its own mother- 
tongue. Again, very few of the vernaculars are 
sufficiently developed to serve as media of school 
and college instruction. But educators cannot 
long be blind to the fact that “the foreign 
medium fails to provide an adequate instrument 
for self-expression and makes for a certain amount 
of emotional instability.”? It inevitably leads 
to cramming, to training rather than education, 
to learning ‘adaptive responses’ rather than 


'. Nunn, T. P. “The Education of the People.”’ 
An address to the British Association, 1923, p. 266. 


2. West, M. “Language in Education,” p. 14. 
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‘adaptive’ personal changes’ as Morrison would 
putit. Lastly a large number of failures in 
examinations may be attributed to the fact not 
that the children do not know but that they 
cannot express what they know. The emotional 
stress which such undeserved failures cause can 
no& be overestimated. Now that Hindi has 
been adopted as the national language of India, 
we hope; before long, i& willtake the place of 
English in schools and colleges. 


The curriculum, moreover, should be relevant 
not only to the nation’s culture but also to the 
nation’s callings. Here again, a word of explana- 
tion is necessary. It must be emphasised that 
schools should not be mere mirrors of society, but 
should be critics of society as well. We do not 
subscribe to the idea of ‘social engineering’ which 
is being discarded even in the land of its birth.” 
According to this view, whatever it is right ; the 
observable flux is all that is there to guide us, 
and supreme values are ignored in the pressing 
urgency of immediate ends. With due emphasis 
on the fact that schooling is intended to represent 
and prepare for society not just as it is but as it 
should be, or at least as it is capable of becom- 
ing, it should be urged that instruction should 
be related to the needs of the people. The 


. 1. Morrison, H C. ‘Basic Principles in Education,” 
p. 107. 3 
2 See Bode, B. H. Modern Educational Theories." 
Dewey, J. “Sources of a Science of Education.” 
Kandel, I. L. Year Book of Education, 1936. 
«American Philosophy of Education." 
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curriculum should be coloured and enriched by 
work closely related to the lives of the pupils. 
Àn acquaintance with plants and animals, with 
agriculture and gardening, with the laws of 
personal hygiene and sanitation, with the valu- 
able and injurious elements in village life should 
be considered more important for the village 
schoolboy than eabstract arithmetical calcula- 
tions and the learning of a foreign language. The 
child who receives merely ‘literary education’, 
far removed from the toiling life of an Indian 
farmer, finds himself out of his element in the 
country-side and sets out in quest of somo. 
clerical job and ultimately swells the number of 
the unemployed —that host of thwarted and 
frustrated personalities. All this may not mean 
a narrow utilitarian education but a general 
education in terms of the child’s environment, 
so that he can see meaning behind what he 
learns. Here is the contribution of the Project 
Method, which is proving an extremely useful 
instrument for rural education in India. If 
society expects pupils to reveal initiative, pur- 
posefulness, co-operative and social responsibility, 


1. See (a) McKee, W.]. "Developing a Project Curri- 
culum for Village Schools in India." See also the Village 
Teacher’s Journal, Moga, first edited by Mr. McKee and 

-now by the Rev. W, and Mrs, Harper. 


(b Hamley, H. R. “The Project Method in tke 

Secondary Schools,” Teaching, March 1929, pp. 107-115. 

(c) Van Doren (Editor) i. “Fourteen Experiments in 
Rural Education.” 

ii. “Projects in Indian Education". 
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the only certain way of achieving this is to see 
that these qualities are exercised and developed 
by means of meaningful experiences. As Professor 
Hamley has pointed out in the article referred 
to above, the ‘project is an echo of life, of life 
worth living. Such life must have purpose, 
significance, interest and spontaneity.’ 

While there must be more of Indian culture 
and environmental material in the curricula of 
Indian schools, these must be interpreted in 
terms of the ‘needs’ of the child. “It is the 
development of the person through the 
trade rather than the trade through the per- 
son that is sought. The primary object 1s not goods 
but goodness, not profit but personality.”* The 
child needs security and he should be helped to 
grasp the fundamentals of knowledge or ‘utilis- 
able skill’, as Sir Philip Hartog puts it. Bound 
to a single-track curriculum and lock-step routine, 
many a child does not grasp these fundamentals 
and develops anxiety which is detrimental to his 
mental health®. The child's failure is looked 
upon as not due to any fault in the system, but: 
to his laziness or stupidity or to his inherent 
perverseness, Failure, it is believed, is the just 
meed of those who cannot ‘keep up’ with the 
procession. To give children an experience of 
success, which is so essential to their mental 
health, the schools will have to provide, not 
one single groove, buta ‘multiple-track’ system 
for children of different mental capacities and 


1. McKee. W, J. loc. cit. p. 115. 
2, Seep. 23 
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interests. 


ming to the child's need of ‘adventure’, his 
kaveton itb special fields and interests should 
be directed in such a way that he is not exposed 
to repeated failure. By pushing children forward 
into specialised studies which do not appeal to 
them andfor which they are not intellectually 
fitted, we are liable to commit an educational 
sin, which we justify in the name of humanity. 
Every child needs ‘adventure’ but to press large 
numbers of children into secondary and university 
education in face of the obvious evil consequences 
cannot be defended, The inevitable consequence 
is low standards of achievement or inordinately 
high numbers of failures.! There is no way of 
calculating the misery caused by these failures 


but the results should surely sting our national , 


conscience. Clara Bassett’s warning in this 
respect is very apt: “Successful achievement 
within the limits of the child’s innate capacity 
is ono of the primary essentials for mental health, 
and no school child can be safely exposed even 
to several failures, let alone the chronic failure 
and unhappiness which may dog his footsteps"?. 
This brings in the Subject of' examinations 
and the place they have come to occupy in the 
educational system. At a time when the validity 
and reliability of examinations are being 


1. The bass-percentage of 29 at the Bombay Matric- 
ulation of 1935, about which there were comments in the 
ndon “Times”, is a case in point. 
2. Bassett, C, 
206. 


S “Mental Hygiene in the Community,” 
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questioned and it is being complained that under 
the domination of examinations ‘good teaching 
has to be done at arisk’, let us not forget the 
emotional strain they cause to the pupils 
because they mean so much for them. The citizen 
who holds his job talks about examinations in 
a half humorous, almost disparaging wayt, but 
the child knows that his enjire future may 
depend on the results. 


Fear of tests and examinations is one of the 
tortures that makes school work a nightmare to 
many children. Among the causes of the child’s 
fears are threats of teachers to give hard exami- 
nations, or warnings of the consequences of a 
poor examination result. The fear of disgrace, 
the ridicule of playmates, the displeasure of 
parents, and individious comparisons with 
brothers or sisters, all tend to accentuate the evil. 
The result is confusion of tought, inability-to 
remember, pre-occupation with the idea of 
failure, and the almost inevitable dislike of 
school work.. 


The element of competition that is so 
conspicuous in the examination system 1s far from 
praiseworthy. Apart from the fact that it does: 
not provide a really effective inducement to 


1. His feeling is well expressed in this verse : 


“Twixt Right and Wrong, the Difference is Dim, 
‘Tis settled by the Moderators Whim. — , 
Perhaps the Delta on your Paper marked — 
Means that his Lunch has disagreed with him . 
(Lyra Frivola, Methuen, London : 
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industry for those pupils who most need it, it 
arouses emotions of hostility and ruthlessness. 
Every child's thoughts are centred on his 
own success ; he develops an anxiety for his 
own position and envy and hate for those who 
have the same ambitions. To those who cannot 
achieve their ambition, inferiority feeling comes 
inthe wake of»failure, and proves an- obstacle 
not only to successful academic adjustment but 
adjustment to lifeas a whole. F, Burk is not 
far from truth when he says “There are no misfit 
children. There aze misfit schools, misfit texts 
and studies, misfit examinations.” 

Examinations often play a decisive part in 
the actual construction of the curriculum. In 
practice, the content of examination papers is 
more influential than the course of study. This 
condition would not be specially objectionable 

, were it not for the fact that examinations must of 
necessity stress facts and skills at the expense of 
attitudes and interests, since these latter are so 
dificult to assess. The student is asked not for 
his attitude towards social questions such as the 
Caste System, but for the names of unimpor- 
tant towns and rivers in India. He natuirally 
concludes that dates and names, towns and rvers 
are important, not the people of India or their 
human story, past and present. 


Examination will surcly continue to be with 
us, but we should see that they hold their right- 
ful place. They are good servants but bad 


1. Quoted from Kandel, I.L. “Examinations and their 
Substitutes in the United States," p, 70, 
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masters, As educative rather than punitive 
instruments, examinations have a legitimate 
function. But as things are at present, they 
assume a position disproportionate to their real 
importance. Inthe words of Professor Riylin, 
“the greater the importance attached to an 
examination, the more difficult is it for a student 
te prepare for it properly and do his best. When 
the stress of the examination becomes so great 
that children are beset by worry, the examination 
loses its value even as a measuring instrument." 


It may take very long to devise a healthier 
public examination, but perhaps something could 
be done to remove the evils of examinations by 
eliminating the arbitrary distinction between 
‘pass’ and ‘failure’, lt is surely an absurdity 
when one pupil is recorded as having ‘passed’ 
with a mark of 33 per cent, while an other is 
declared to be a failure with a mark of 30 
or even 32 per cent, The first step in this 
direction would be the recognition by the 
teachers aud pupils alike that the line between 
‘pass’ and ‘failure’ is an arbitrary one and that 
the laws of chance operate in respect of both the 
child’s work in the examination and of the 
teacher's assessment of his work. How much 
better i& would be if, except in public examina- 
tions, the child’s success were judged in relation 
to his own previous best work and not to his ability 


to get above the arbitrary pass line ? There isa 
strong case for keeping ‘cumulative records’ of 


I. Rivlin, H. N. “Educating for Adjustment,” p.359. 
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the child's work in Indian schools, for they take 
eognisance of the fact that the child's enthusiasms 
and interests are of greater ‘importance than 
his success in reaching such arbitrary standards 
as are set by schools or examining bodies: 


9 INSTRUCTION 


The practical problem in the school is that 
of getting children to learn; it is therefore 
through its methods of teaching that the school 
can determine whether the principles of Mental 
Hygiene are to be abstractions or realities. 
“There is so much in common between education 
and mental hygiene that any really sound 
method of teaching can be justified on the basis 
of mental hygiene."! The principles of Mental 
Hygiene really contribute little that is new to 
our understanding of teaching methods as such; 
they remind us, however, of the vital but often 
ignored truth that methodology must be inter- 
preted and evaluated in terms of its effect on the 
development of personality. 


Thus one may talk with truth of hygienic and 
unhygienic instruction. Every subject in the 
school has distinct possibilities from the point 
of view of mental hygiene and may be taught in 
such a way as to bring out these hygienic values. 
To quote Averill, “from the hygienic point of 
view, the study of Mathematics ought to even- 
tuate in the development of two significant 
mental attitudes in the learner. In the first 


^ ^ Rivlin, H. N. loc, cit. p, 338 
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place, Mathematics ought to instil in one a 
profound respect for objective accuracy — directly 
in connection with the actual problems germane 
to the subject, and indirectly in connection with 
life situations. A second hygienic aim of the 
study of Mathematics should be the development 
of an attitude of critical analysis and under- 
standing the present situation. ™ Teaching of 
history similarly may develop sanity and 
healthfulness of mind, if it emphasises the 
community of interests and ambitions rather 
than narrow-minded prejudices, communal jeal- 
ousies and national animosities. Perhaps no 
subject is so greatly abused in India to-day, for 
it breeds intercommunal hatred and distrust. 
When the Muslim teacher paints Sivaji? in the 
darkest colours, and the Hindu teacher retaliates . 
by doing the same to Aurangzeb, each of 
them is not only violating the truth, but 
is breeding hatreds and ill-will in the mind 
of the child and is causing him to feel insecure 
in a society of which Hindus and Muslims 
alike are an integral part. Let the child see 
that the more important people are not those 
who fought and killed out of spite, but those 
who did something to dispel the darkness of 
ignorance. History is not to glorify Sivaji against 
Aurangzeb or Aurangzeb against Sivaji. Bias, 


1. Averill, L, A. “The Hygiene of Instruction,” 
A study of the Mental Health of the School Child, 
p. 241. i ; 

2, Sivaji was the leader of the Hindu revolt against 
the great Mogul, Aurangzeb, in the 17th century. - 
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prejudice and suspicion are attitudes easily 
aroused and dangerous to harbour but faith in 
Man and admiration of great men are the atti- 
tudes which the mental hygienist must cultivate 
incessantly and untiringly. Geography likewise 
should develop in the mind of the learner a new 
consciousness of brotherhood and a new meaning 
of world neighbourliness. To quote Averill again, 
«Jt should broaden and extend his personality. 
The trouble with much of our education, and 
notably is this the case with geographical study, 
is that it does not really educate, lead out and 
emancipate, but rather enslaves and restricts 
us.”! 


The scope of this study does not permit a 
detailed study of the hygienic values of all 
school subjects, or of the emotional concomitants 
and causes of scholastic backwardness, but before 
concluding it should be pointed out that all 
hygienic teaching involves ‘transfer’. Transfer 
of training isnot an exploded myth, as some 
would have us believe ; recent investigations 
on this subject have only served to shift the 
emphasis from matter to method. Children will 
develop healthy ideals if the teaching is sufficien- 
tly hygienic and emphasises development of a 
healthy personality rather than cold-storage of 
facts. In the words of Professor Hamley, ‘“trans- 
fer of training is not merely the communication 
of knowledge and ideas, it is the communication 
of life, of knowledge or ideas suffused with life. It 


1. Averil, L. A. loc. cit, p. 262. 


|] 
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is not simply a process, it is a living process, the 
ultimate end or meaning of which is a richer 
mental life.": From this point of view, the 
memorising of a certain piece of information? or 
mastery of a particular skill do not go far enough 
because the real things are the ideals, convictions 
and mental attitudes which the learner has 
formed. ‘The affective aspect of Transfer is as 
important as the congnitive, perhaps more so. 
In the words of Godfrey Thomson, “the greatest 
difference between persons who have studied 
different subjects is not so much in their intellect 
as in their interests and prejudices. And the 
effect which studies have on these is perhaps 
more important than the intellectual spread of 
ability.”* In short, from the mental hygienist’s 
standpoint, one question which all teaching 
must answer is: Has it enriched the pupil's 
personality by developing in him worthy ideals 
and healthy attitudes to life ? 


Recent research on the problem of Transfer 
touches methodology in another direction, Thorn. - 
dike's theory of ‘identical elements’ (though we 
cannot be content with an objective interpretation 
thereof) is a vindication of the ‘project’ princi- 


1. Hamley, H. R. “Formal Training.” A Critical 
Survey of Experimental Work. British Journal of 
hology Nov. 1936. p. 242. 
pol niece by rote is at the root of many diffi- 
culties which confront the teacher in India; it is engrained 
in the Hindu mind by the practice of centuries.” Rawlin- 
son, H. G. in the Year book of Education, 1937. p. 442. 
j 3. Thomson, G. “Instinct, Intelligence and 
Character.” p. 147. 
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ple in teaching. In order that the school should 
be able to improve the general adjustive habits 
of its pupils, it should provide ‘life-like? exper- 
iences.1 This is a reiteration of what has a already 
been stated in our discussion of the. curriculum, 
and means that a method that makes use of the 
child's needs and interests always provides better 
motivation, and Letter mental health as a conse- 
quence. It. becomes less necessary to use ex- 
trinsic appeals when the work itself is vital and 
interesting. paths 


All ‘new’ teaching in India, in which ‘Project’ 
methods are proving of particular value for young- 
er children, has a hygienic value. Whether it be 


in’ which the ‘assignments, throw the greater 
Tesponsibility on the learner, or the Project 


productive work and brings joy and sense of 
ulfilment in its train, it is ‘the child’ 


cédures to his ‘needs,’ The growing importance 
of Basic Education, a welcome and hopeful sign 
from the mental health point of view, for it 


1, See Kilpatrick, W.H, “Education in a Changing 
Civilisation,” p. 103. . s 
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makes education a -creative and purposeful 
activity and makes use of correlated, interesting . 
and meaningful experiences which lead in a natural : 
way to healthy, normal mental integration. In 
short, as long as the integration of the child's 
personality remains thé guiding principle, we 
need not, be unduly apprehensive about the. 


future of our education. à 


CONCLUSION. 


Mental Hygiene is a new approach to 
education; and has, as the foregoing discussion 
has attempted to indicate, a message for most 
of the problems connected therewith. To con- 
tend that Mental Hygiene can prove a panacea 
for all educational ills, would be a mistake. 
Education is an"intricate fabric; there are many 
influences to be reckoned with. It is by streng- 
thening the individual fibres that we improve 
the texture of our educational life. The domain 
of Mental Hygiene in education is the child’s 
personality, and the preservation of its integra- 
tion its chief concern. " 

Tagore in his indictment of present-day 
education in India has said that all these years 
we have tried to adorn the cage, but the parrot 
within has been starving. ‘I'he message of Mental 
Hygiene with its emphasis on the healthy 
integration of the child's personality is very 
much in line with the great poet’s warning It 
is true in the psychological sense that ‘the child 
is father of the man’, and an educational system 
which ignores the child in the interests of see- 
mingly more important matters of administration 
has no right to complain against the unsatis- 
factory output of its institutions, Children are 
not born immoral and undisciplined; the problem 
child is really the problem of the child’, ‘Good 
intentions’ and ‘parental love’ are no longer 
adequate guides in matters of child-guidance, and 


the nation will have to move in the direction of 


utilising the early years for developing physical 
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and emotional habits which will be useful and 
constructive, and will help in the development 
ofa wholesome personality. ‘‘With the child on 
your side, you will be irresistible, and your battle 
will have been won almost before you have begun 
to fight it^" 

Personality is the one factor in the world of 
underived and intrinsic worth. The achieving for 
personality of a healthy, happy, useful life, 
emotionally serene, at home in the world, joyful 
in comradeship for the creation of a nobler 
society—-this is a purpose that should call into 
action the utmost capacity of every one of us. 
It is a task that cannot be performed without 
the guidance which Mental Hygiene offers. 


Most of us cannot resist the temptation to 
cast longing glances backwards to what at this 
safe distance looks like a simple faith of our fore- 
fathers, the definite code by which they judged 
right to be right and wrong to be wrong. But 
the past alone cannot solve our present-day 
problems. India will not and should not give up 
vital principles and ideals of her ancient philoso- 
phy and.culture; yet to make these most effective 
they must be carefully and critically selected 
and the fullest use made of all that modern 
psychology has to contribute. This will require 
not only vision and insight, but courage—courage 
to discard all that hinders the fullest develop- 
ment and ‘growth of the child. 


1. Holmes, E. “Freedom, Growth and other Essays,” 
p. 35. 
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There is a real danger in contemplating too 
much the glories of the past, as Lajpat Rai so 
wisely points out.' The whole history of the 
West has shown that the fertilisation of one 
country by the ideas of another has never 
meant denationalisation. nor is a fresh and 
complete isolation of India from the thought of 
the Western world possible in these days. There 
is, besides, no reason for looking with suspicion 
upon the incursions of Science into the realm of 
the mind. If Science has given us greater 
insight into the workings of the human mind, 
we must utilise it and not be content with leav- 
ing things to chance or ‘nature’. ‘To reject this 
help on the ground that it is interfering with 
‘nature’ is to be as silly as the man who rejected 
‘Daylight Saving’ on the ground that it was 
interfering with ‘God’s time”.? . 


1, Lajpat Rai, Lala. '*The Problem of National 
Education in India," p. 41. 


2. Sturt, M. and Oakden, E. C. “Modern Psychology 
and Education," p. 310. 
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